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Trump says 
some troops 
‘probably’ will 
move to Poland 

By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

President Donald Trump on 
Wednesday reaffirmed his plans 
to pull large numbers of troops 
from Germany, saying “probably” 
some of them would be shifted to 
Poland while others will return to 
the United States. 

However, Trump offered no de¬ 
tails about a long-planned boost 
in troops to Poland as he spoke 
alongside Polish President An¬ 
drzej Duda at the White House. 

“We will probably be moving 
them from Germany to Poland,” 
Trump said. “Some will be com¬ 
ing home and some will be going 
to other places and Poland would 
be one of those places.” 

Meanwhile, Duda urged Trump 
not to cut forces from Europe, 
where he said Russian President 
Vladimir Putin has imperial 
aims. 

“I do not deny that I requested 
Mr. President that he not with¬ 
draw US. forces from Europe,” 
he said. 

A US. pullout would be “det¬ 
rimental” to European security, 
Duda said. 

SEE TROOPS ON PAGE 5 



Evan Vucci/AP 


Polish President Andrzej Duda 
urged President Donald Trump 
not to cut U.S. forces from 
Europe, citing Russian President 
Vladimir Putin’s imperial aims. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK 


Sailors play games on the flight deck of the a i irra i t carrier 
USS Dwight D. Eisenhower on June 6. More than five months 
after the Eisenhower and the USS San Jacinto set sail, they 
broke a Navy record with their 161st consecutive day at sea. 

- Brennen Easter, U.S. Navy/AP 


Sailing to safety 

While dodging virus, Navy warships break record for staying at sea 


By Lolita C. Baldor 

Associated Press 

he two US. warships in the Middle 
East weren’t aiming to break a 
record. 

But when the coronavirus made 
ship stops in foreign countries too risky, the 
USS Dwight D. Eisenhower and the USS 
San Jacinto were ordered to keep moving 


and avoid all port visits. 

On Thursday, as they steamed through the 
North Arabian Sea, they notched their 161st 
consecutive day at sea, breaking the previ¬ 
ous Navy record of 160 days. And they’re 
on pace to crush it, since they won’t hit land 
again until they get home to Virginia later 
this year. 

The milestone. Navy Capt. Kyle Higgins 
said, “is not one that I think we really want¬ 


ed but one that the circumstances of the 
world thrust upon us. And we embraced it 
with style.” 

When the ships left home in January, 
COVID-19 was just starting to emerge. 
By the time they crossed the Atlantic and 
moved into the Mediterranean Sea, the 
virus was escalating. 

SEE SAFETY ON PAGE 10 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus 

$2,392 $2,784 $3,036 

+3.1 cents +2.6 cents +2.8 cents 


Diesel 

$2,688 
+2.2 cents 


$3,027 
+2.8 cents 


Netherlands 
Change in price 


+6.6 cents +2.3 C6 


Belgium 
Change in price 


$2,258 $2,531 $2,341 

No change No change No change 


$2,837 $2,489* 

+2.8 cents +2.2 cents 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


Country Unleaded 

Change in price 

Okinawa $2,179 

Change in price +3.0 cents 


Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


$2,829 
+3.0 cents 


$2,479 
+2.0 cents 
$2,479 
+2.0 cents 


South Korea $2,209 

Change in price +3.0 cents 
Guam $2,189** 

Change in price +3.0 cents 


$2,859 $2,509 

+3.0 cents +2.0 cents 
$2,839 
+3.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of June 26 - July 2 


Military rates 

Euro costs (June 26). 

Dollar buys (June 26). 

British pound (June 26). 

Japanese yen Oune 26). 

South Korean won (June 26)..., 
Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar). 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 

China (Yuan). 

Denmark (Krone). 

Egypt(Pound). 

Hong Kong (Dollar)... 

Hungary (Forint). 

Israel (Shekel). 

Japan (Yen). 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

Norway (Krone). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal), 
Singapore (Dollar)..., 

South Korea (Won)... 


.$ 1.10 

..€0.8685 

.$ 1.21 

.104.00 

..1,177.00 

.0.3777 

$1 2415 

.1.3638 

7 0782 

.6.6453 

16 1833 
$1.1218/0.8914 

.7.7506 

.315.21 

.3.4389 

.107.18 

.0.3075 

.9.6895 

.50.05 

3 98 
3 7511 
1 3915 
.1,203.03 


Switzerland (Franc).0.9486 

Thailand (Baht).30.91 

Turkey (Lira) 6 8560 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rale 3 25 

Discount rate.0.25 

Federal funds market rate.0.06 

3-month bill.0.14 

30-year bond.1.44 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 


FRIDAY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


FRIDAY IN EUROPE 


SATURDAY IN THE PACinC 




TODAY 

IN STRIPES 

American Roundup.40 


Classified. 

.42-43 

Comics. 

.38, 44-45 

Crossword. 
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Faces. 

.39 

Opinion. 

.46 

Sports. 

.47-56 

Weekend . 

.17-38 
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US, S. Korea urge North to denuclearize 



Matthew KEELEP/Stars and Stripes 


U.S. Forces Korea commander Gen. Robert Abrams speaks during a 
ceremony marking the 70th anniversary of the Korean War at Camp 
Humphreys, South Korea, on Thursday. 


By Kim Gamel 
Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — The 
United States and South Korea 
urged North Korea to denuclear¬ 
ize and abide by past agreements 
aimed at improving relations 
Thursday as the allies marked the 
70th anniversary of the outbreak 
of war on the divided peninsula. 

The appeals came after weeks 
of inter-Korean tensions that cul¬ 
minated with Wednesday’s sur¬ 
prise announcement by the North 
that it was suspending plans for 
military retaliation against the 
South. 

North Korea has expressed in¬ 
creasing frustration over the lack 
of progress in efforts to restart 
nuclear talks with the United 
States, which hit a high point dur¬ 
ing a June 2018 summit in Sin¬ 
gapore. At the time, leader Kim 
Jong Un and President Donald 
Trump made a vague promise to 
“work toward denuclearization.” 

Talks collapsed in February 
after the leaders failed to agree 
on the extent of sanctions relief in 
exchange for disarmament steps 
and other details. 

South Korean President Moon 
Jae-in expressed hope the North 
would rejoin efforts to forge 
a lasting peace, since the war 
ended in an armistice instead of a 
peace treaty. But he warned that 
Seoul will respond firmly to any 
threats. 

Defense Secretary Mark Esper 
and South Korean Defense Minis¬ 
ter Jeong Kyeong-doo said earlier 
that they “remain firmly commit¬ 
ted to defending the hard-fought 
peace on the Korean Peninsula, 
to include supporting ongoing 
diplomatic efforts for the com¬ 
plete denuclearization” of North 
Korea. 

“Both leaders call on [North 
Korea] to meet its commitments 
in alignment with the Singapore 
Summit joint statement,” along 
with an inter-Korean military 
agreement and other deals, ac¬ 
cording to the joint statement, 
which was issued to commemo¬ 
rate the septuagennial. 


The war, which pitted U.S.-led 
United Nations and South Korean 
troops against communist North 
Korean and Chinese forces, ended 
in a stalemate, paving the way for 
decades of continued hostilities. 

It began on June 25,1953, when 
tens of thousands of North Korean 
soldiers crossed the 38th parallel, 
capturing Seoul within days and 
prompting President Harry S. 
Truman to send American troops 
to stop the spread of communism 
in the first military action of the 
Cold War. 

Gen. Robert Abrams, the com¬ 
mander of U.S. Forces Korea, the 
United Nations Command and 
the Combined Forces Command, 
honored the sacrifices of those 
who died during a ceremony 
Thursday at his headquarters on 
Camp Humphreys. 

More than 245,000 South Ko¬ 
rean soldiers, 36,000 American 
troops and 3,000 United Nations 


troops from other countries died 
in the course of the war, he said, 
adding that more than 300 South 
Koreans and 62 Americans were 
killed as the joint defense con¬ 
tinued after the armistice was 
signed on July 27,1953. 

More than 7,500 American 
troops remain unaccounted for 
after being lost in the war, includ¬ 
ing 5,300 that are believed to be 
buried on the North Korean side. 

Fifteen other nations joined the 
fighting under the UN. banner, 
with Britain contributing 35,000 
troops and Canada 16,000. 

Millions of Korean civilians 
also perished on both sides of the 
border, with North Korea hard hit 
by an unrelenting U.S. airstrike 
campaign. 

“Let us never forget their sacri¬ 
fices, and let us remember them 
when we reflect on the sacrifices 
upon which our alliance is found¬ 
ed, an alliance born of necessity 


US Forces Korea commander debuts 
new ‘pinks and greens’-inspired uniform 


By Kim Gamel 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP HUMPHREYS, South Korea — Gen. 
Robert Abrams, commander of U.S. Forces Korea, 
donned a new look Thursday as he spoke during a 
ceremony marking the 70th anniversary of the start 
of the Korean War. 

Or, rather, it was an old look. 

Wearing a dark olive jacket and pinkish-brown 
trousers, he joked that his uniform looked similar 
to those worn during the 1950-53 conflict on the di¬ 
vided peninsula. 

“Some of you are already inquiring what uniform 
is General Abrams wearing. Some have accused 
me already of being a Korean War re-enactor,” he 
said as the audience laughed. “This is the newly ap¬ 
proved Army Green Service Uniform, and it will 
be required for service members in the next few 
years.” 

The retro-style uniform, which is made of a polyes¬ 


ter and wool-blend fabric, was modeled on the iconic 
World Il-era “pinks and greens.” It will be phased in 
to replace the blue Army Service Uniform, or ASU, 
as the official wear for the service. 

“I’ve been waiting for the right opportunity for it 
to make its debut and here it is,” Abrams said Thurs¬ 
day during the ceremony in an auditorium at the 
uk military’s headquarters on Camp Humphreys. 
“So, I’m not in a re-enactor’s uniform.” 

Soldiers will have until Oct. 1, 2027, to make the 
switch, although hundreds already have been issued 
to senior leaders, drill sergeants, recruiters and 
other troops for feedback. The current version will 
return to a formal dress role. 

The Army, which officially adopted the new uni¬ 
form in November 2018, has said it will be cost-neu¬ 
tral for enlisted soldiers and promised the quality 
of the garment will increase the length it lasts to six 
years. 

Women will have the option of wearing a skirt or 
pants and will have additional shoe options. 



Ministry of National Defense 


Boxes draped in South Korean flags and containing the remains of 
unidentified South Korean service members are placed aboard a jet 
before it departs Hawaii on Tuesday. 


but forged in blood,” he said. 

“We remain ready to defend 
[South Korea] at a moment’s no¬ 
tice,” Abrams said. 

Events marking the anniver¬ 
sary were relatively low-key 
because of the coronavirus pan¬ 
demic, which prevented many 
American veterans, now in their 
80s and 90s, from traveling to 
South Korea. 

Moon spoke during an evening 
repatriation ceremony for the re¬ 
mains of 147 South Koreans who 
perished in the war and were 
returned by the U.S. this week 
after being recovered from North 
Korea. 

Six sets of UN. remains found 
by South Korean search crews 
also were being returned to the 
U.S. defense agency in charge of 
recovering and identifying the na¬ 
tion’s missing service members. 

“We cannot commemorate the 
Korea War in a genuine manner 
yet... because the war has yet to 
come to an end,” the South Korean 
president said. “I hope that North 
Korea will also boldly embark on 
an endeavor to end the most sor¬ 
rowful war in world history.” 

“We long for peace. However, 
if anyone threatens our people’s 


safety and lives, we will firmly 
respond,” he added during the 
ceremony at an air base near 
Seoul. “Our national defense ca¬ 
pabilities are strong enough to 
repel any provocation from any 
direction.” 

Wednesday’s about-face by 
North Korea followed weeks of 
bellicose rhetoric by Kim’s pow¬ 
erful sister, Kim Yo Jong, capped 
by a June 16 blast that devastated 
an inter-Korean liaison office on 
the North’s side of the border. 

Kim Jong Un presided over a 
meeting of the military commis¬ 
sion of the ruling Workers’ Party 
on Tuesday that “took stock of 
the prevailing situation and sus¬ 
pended the military action plans 
against the South,” according 
to the state-run Korean Central 
News Agency. 

Many experts have said the 
North is likely trying to pressure 
Seoul into offering more econom¬ 
ic concessions and support in fu¬ 
ture negotiations with the United 
States. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Yoo Kyong 
Chang contributed to this report, 
gamel.kim(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: ©kirngamel 



Matthew KEELEP/Stars and Stripes 


U.S. Forces Korea commander Gen. Robert Abrams and others 
salute while taps is played during a ceremony marking the 70th 
anniversary of the Korean War at Camp Humphreys, South Korea. 
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Japan: Jets struggle to counter Chinese 


Outgoing Pacific USAF commander 
reflects on China’s rise in airpower 


By Seth Robson 
Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — Japanese military 
planes now must scramble daily 

— sometimes several times a day 

— in response to Chinese aircraft 
approaching Japanese airspace, 
Japan’s defense minister told 
foreign journalists in Tokyo on 
Thursday. 

“We need to assess China’s ca¬ 
pability and intention,” Defense 
Minister Taro Kono, speaking in 
English, said at the Foreign Cor¬ 
respondents’ Club of Japan. 

China has gone from a nation 
without modem fighter jets, sub¬ 
marines or frigates in the early 
1990s to one with more than 
1,000 fourth- and fifth-genera¬ 
tion fighters, he said. Japan has a 
little over 300 of these aircraft in 
its Air Self-Defense Force. 

“In the East China Sea our 
fighter jets scramble against Chi¬ 
nese airplanes almost every day, 
sometimes more than once,” he 
said. 

Japan and China have overlap¬ 
ping territorial claims in the East 
China Sea, with valuable natural 
resources at stake. 

China is also opening a wide 
gap between the two nations’ mil¬ 
itary arsenals, Kono said, and is 
building many submarines, frig¬ 
ates and destroyers. 

“Ships with guns are trying 
to violate our territorial waters 
constantly and our coast guard 
is doing a great job near Senkaku 
Islands,” he said, referring to the 
Japanese-administered islands 
west of Okinawa that are also 
claimed by China and Taiwan. 

A Chinese submarine was de¬ 
tected June 18 near Amami-Os- 
hima, an island in Kagoshima 
prefecture between the southern 


tip of Kyushu and Okinawa, Kono 
said. 

“We don’t usually make an¬ 
nouncements about submarines; 
we don’t even tell if we recognize 
there is a submarine or not, but I 
think sometimes we need to raise 
awareness of what is going on 
around Japan,” he said. 

Beijing’s actions have also been 
alarming in 
the South 
China Sea, 
where it has 
built up and 
militarized 
islets in dis¬ 
puted wa¬ 
ters, Kono 
said. He 
noted that a 
Chinese ves¬ 
sel sank a Vietnamese fishing 
boat there in April. 

Other areas of concern, he said, 
are China’s erosion of the “one 
country, two systems” principle 
in Hong Kong and its clashes on 
the shared mountain border with 
India. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese are 
watching “quite strange” events 
in North Korea where the nation’s 
leader, Kim Jong Un, may have 
health issues or is avoiding public 
appearances because of the coro- 
navirus, Kono said. 

The North’s recent bellicose 
statements toward South Korea 
is an effort to distract its citizens 
from a poor harvest or sluggish 
economy, he said. 

Turning his remarks toward 
home, Kono once more addressed 
the decision announced last week 
to freeze procurement of Aegis 
Ashore systems for Japan Self- 
Defense Force bases in Yama- 
guchi and Akita prefecture. That 
decision, he said, was due to his 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

As Gen. Charles Brown, com¬ 
mander of Pacific Air Forces, 
prepares to leave the Pacific 
theater for the service’s top job 
next month, he takes with him a 
firsthand sense of China’s mili¬ 
tary ambitions in the region. 

“I’m concerned by increas¬ 
ingly opportunistic activity by 
[China] to coerce its neighbors 
and press its unlawful maritime 
claims while the region and the 
world is focused on address¬ 
ing the pandemic,” Brown told 
reporters during a conference 
call Wednesday. 

“We are committed to uphold¬ 
ing the rules-based internation¬ 
al order to maintain a free and 
open Indo-Pacific that protects 
the sovereignty of every nation, 
ensures the peaceful resolution 
of disputes without coercion 
and promotes free and recipro¬ 
cal trade.” 

Earlier this month, the Senate 
confirmed Brown’s nomination 
to become the 22nd Air Force 
chief of staff, making him the 
first African American to serve 


inability to guarantee that rocket 
boosters from the system’s inter¬ 
ceptor missiles would fall within 
those bases. 

He also noted that thousands of 
Japanese service members have 
been helping with their country’s 


as top of¬ 
ficer of a 
military 
service. 

He will re¬ 
place Gen. 

David 
Goldfein, 
who is ex¬ 
pected to 
retire in 
the com¬ 
ing weeks. 

Brown is slated to turn over 
the Pacific command to Gen. 
Kenneth Wilsbach on July 8. 

Brown told reporters the 
changes he has seen in China’s 
air force go beyond technologi¬ 
cal advances. Just as signifi¬ 
cant, he said, are the number 
and types of activities China’s 
aircraft now conduct in the 
region. 

“It’s not only the capability, 
but it’s the intent and how they 
use it,” he said. 

Brown said China rarely 
made overwater flights with its 
H-6 bombers when he assumed 
command in July 2018. 

“Now it’s an everyday occur¬ 
rence,” he said. 


response to the coronavirus, but 
not one of them has tested posi¬ 
tive so far. 

“That tells you how they strict¬ 
ly follow the regulations and or¬ 
ders,” he said. 

But balancing the military’s 


In April, the U.S. Air Force 
stopped deploying B-52 bomb¬ 
ers to Guam, ending the series 
of six-month rotations after 15 
years in favor of less predict¬ 
able missions from varying lo¬ 
cations around the globe. 

“Our tempo for number and 
quantity and locations from 
where we’re flying bombers is 
pretty much the same as when 
we had the B-52s in Guam all 
the time,” Brown said. “It’s 
pretty transparent to our part¬ 
ners. But I will tell you, we have 
a lot more flexibility in the ap¬ 
proach we’re taking.” 

He cited the recent return 
of B-1 bomber sorties to the 
Pacific region after a two-year 
hiatus. The B-ls have launched 
from both Guam and the con¬ 
tinental United States for mis¬ 
sions in recent weeks, he said. 

Last week, three B-52s that 
had only recently deployed to 
Alaska, trained over the Sea of 
Japan — known as the East Sea 
in Korea — with Japan Air Self- 
Defense Force fighter jets. 

olson.wyatt(I)stri pes.com 
Twitter: (i>WyattWOIson 

security duties with battling the 
coronavirus and responding to 
typhoons in coming months will 
be a challenge, Kono added. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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Air Force testing cruise missiles that launch from cargo planes 



U.S. Air Force 


A Cargo Launch Expendable Air Vehicle with Extended Range pallet, 
also known as CLEAVER, is launched from an MC-130J aircraft. 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

The Air Force is developing 
cruise missiles that could be 
launched in large numbers from 
the back of cargo planes, accord¬ 
ing to officials from the service’s 
research laboratory. 

The lab combined with the 
Air Force Special Operations 
Command to launch simulated 
versions of the missiles from an 
MC-130J special operations tank¬ 
er in January at Dugway Proving 
Ground, Utah. 

Researchers are seeking 
knowledge rather than aiming 
to field the weapons to troops in 
the field. A glide test is planned 
for next month, said Col. Gary 
Haase, director of the Air Force 
Research Laboratory Munitions 
Directorate at Eglin Air Force 
Base, Fla. 

“Toward the end of the year 
in December we will do another 
flight test under engine power,” 
he said in a telephone interview 
June 19. 

The weapon they’re developing 


— the Cargo Launch Expendable 
Air Vehicle with Extended Range, 
or CLEAVER — is a cruise mis¬ 
sile that launches from a pallet 
that can be deployed in the same 
way that other cargo is dropped 
from planes, Haase said. 

“It’s not planned as a program 
of record or as an acquisition to 
turn into an inventory weapon,” 
he said of the project. “We can 


share these lessons back with in¬ 
dustry partners or roll them into 
another program of record.” 

Launching missiles from pallets 
makes it easy for flight crews to 
deploy them without much train¬ 
ing, Haase said. The researchers 
plan to use the same pallet that 
Special Operations airmen al¬ 
ready use for other missions. 

“It’s a known quantity for cus¬ 


tomers who have experience 
dropping things off on it,” he 
said. “It would be like dropping 
anything else out of the back of a 
cargo aircraft.” 

Eight or nine missiles can be 
strapped onto a single pallet. 
When a missile is dropped, it sep¬ 
arates from the pallet, deploys its 
wing, starts its engine and glides 
off toward a long-range target, 
Haase said. 

The researchers will look 
at basic flight operations for 
CLEAVER, including navigation, 
waypoint management and ter¬ 
minal guidance, he said. 

A C-130J Super Hercules 
can carry three or four pallets 
loaded with missiles and a C-17 
Globemaster III can carry about 
10 pallets, CLEAVER program 
manager Jerry Provenza said in 
a telephone interview June 19. 

Cargo planes have been used to 
drop bombs in the past. An MC- 
130 dropped the 11-ton Massive 
Ordnance Air Blast, nicknamed 
the Mother of All Bombs, in Af¬ 
ghanistan in April 2017. 

However, CLEAVER is the first 


effort to drop multiple munitions 
from cargo planes and to use pal¬ 
lets to deploy them, Haase said. 

“The goal is to be able to carry 
these en masse,” he said. 

It’s hard to estimate how much 
the palletized missiles might cost 
since they’re experimental but 
the goal is to learn how to make 
them cheaply, he said. 

Launching missiles from a 
plane at altitude, rather than the 
ground, gives them more range 
and requires less boost and 
weight, he said. 

“It gives flexibility just from 
being able to position the aircraft 
in places where you may not be 
able to position ground-launched 
munitions,” he said. 

The January demonstration 
accomplished all its objectives, 
Provenza said. 

Future demonstrations will 
involve the release of glider ve¬ 
hicles, powered vehicles and ve¬ 
hicles with optional warhead and 
terminal guidance, he added. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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Kosovo PM cancels trip to US for talks with Serbia 


Associated Press 

PRISTINA, Kosovo — The 
prime minister of Kosovo on 
Thursday canceled his plans to 
attend a White House meeting 
with leaders of Serbia follow¬ 
ing the indictment of Kosovo’s 
president on war crimes charges 
stemming from the 1990s armed 
conflict between the two Balkan 
countries. 

Prime Minister Avdullah Hoti 
said he informed U.S presidential 
envoy Richard Grenell of his de¬ 
cision, which is likely to torpedo 
the talks. Grenell had expected 
Hoti to fill in for Kosovo Presi¬ 
dent Hashim Thaci and co-lead 
the talks with Serbian President 
Aleksandar Vucic. 

Thaci called off his trip to Wash- 



Hashim Thaci 


ington after learning Wednesday 
of the indictment charging him 
and nine other former Kosovo 
rebel fighters with crimes against 
humanity and war crimes, includ¬ 
ing murder. 

Thaci has not returned to Koso¬ 
vo yet and his close staff could 


not say where he was or when he 
would be back home. 

Grenell posted on Twitter that 
he understood Hoti’s decision to 
cancel participation in Saturday’s 
discussions and “we look for¬ 
ward to rescheduling the meeting 
soon.” 

The White House meeting on 
Saturday was to be the first talks 
between Serbia and Kosovo in 19 
months. Kosovo declared inde¬ 
pendence from Serbia in 2008, a 
move Serbia has not recognized. 
The United States and the Euro¬ 
pean Union have been working to 
help normalize ties between the 
two countries. 

The EU has been leading ne¬ 
gotiations for nine years, and the 
Washington meeting wasn’t coor¬ 


dinated with Europe. EU spokes¬ 
man Peter Stano did not comment 
on the White House talks Thurs¬ 
day, He repeated that the EU was 
committed to facilitating the dia¬ 
logue and said it would resume in 
Brussels next month. 

“There is no alternative to the 
EU-facilitated dialogue to address 
the normalization of relations be¬ 
tween Kosovo and Serbia,” Stano 
said. 

Hoti met Thursday in Brussels 
with European Council President 
Charles Michel to talk about visa 
rules, the coronavirus impact and 
other issues. 

On Wednesday, the prosecutor 
for the Kosovo Specialist Cham¬ 
bers said Thaci and the nine oth¬ 
ers “are criminally responsible 


for nearly 100 murders” of Serbs 
and Roma, as well as Kosovo Al¬ 
banian political opponents. Other 
charges include enforced disap¬ 
pearance, persecution and tor¬ 
ture, he said. 

A pretrial judge at The Hague- 
based court is studying the in¬ 
dictment and could still reject it 
if there is not enough evidence to 
back it up. 

Independent analyst Agron 
B^rami said the future of the en¬ 
tire Kosovo-Serbia dialogue is in 
doubt. 

“It will be very difficult for him 
(Thaci) to continue acting as a 
president, if not for anything else 
but for the fact that he cannot be 
part of the dialogue now that this 
has occurred,” said B^rami. 


Troops: US forces in Poland could increase after planned cuts in Germany 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Trump intends to cut 9,500 
troops from Germany, which 
would reduce the number of ser¬ 
vice members in the country by 
nearly one-third. It’s not clear 
what units could be affected or 
when the reduction is expected to 
happen. The Pentagon, which was 
initially unaware of the plan, has 


been silent on the issue. In Con¬ 
gress, Republican and Democrat 
lawmakers have also spoken out 
against the idea. 

A lack of a firm commitment 
from Trump to make a big mili¬ 
tary boost falls far short of Po¬ 
land’s desire for a “Fort Trump” 
in the country. 

Last year, the U.S. and Poland 


agreed to a 1,000-troop increase 
in Poland, where U.S. forces have 
long rotated on missions focused 
on deterring Russian aggression. 
So far, that deal has not come to 
fruition. The increase is intended 
to involve rotational forces fo¬ 
cused on building up logistics 
and special operations missions, 
as well as setting up a drone 


squadron. 

The U.S. has also regularly 
rotated a tank brigade through 
Poland, where forces live in aus¬ 
tere deployment-style conditions. 
There have been discussions 
about upgrading facilities, but it 
remains unclear what that could 
entail. 

Any costs, however, would be 


paid by Poland, Trump said. 

Trump also took shots at Ger¬ 
many, repeating past complaints 
that the country doesn’t invest 
enough in defense. 

“We will only be satisfied when 
all [NATO] members pay their 
fair share,” Trump said. 

vandiver.ibhn@strTpes.com 

Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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Senate Dems want Confederate names gone sooner 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — More than 
30 Democrats in the Senate put 
forth a new bill Wednesday to 
remove Confederate names from 
Defense Department property 
and assets within a year, joining 
other efforts in Congress aimed 
at ending such honors. 

Sen. Elizabeth Warren, D- 
Mass., introduced “The Removing 
Confederate Names and Symbols 
from Our Military Act” with 35 
other Democratic senators that 
would require Defense Secre¬ 
tary Mark Esper to “remove all 
names, symbols, displays, monu¬ 
ments and paraphernalia that 
honor or commemorate the Con¬ 
federate States of America and 
anyone who voluntarily served it 
from all military bases and other 
assets of the Department of De¬ 
fense” within a year, according 
to a statement issued Wednesday. 
The assets would include base 
names, ships, streets and equip¬ 
ment, but not grave makers. 

On June 8, Esper and Army 
Secretary Ryan McCarthy said 
they were open to a conversation 
about changing the names of 10 
Army posts named in honor of 
Confederate generals after re¬ 
cent protests on systemic racism 
and police brutality sparked de¬ 
bates about how to deal with pub¬ 
lic symbols of the Confederacy in 
monuments as well as the names 
of military installations. 

Shortly after Esper’s and Mc¬ 
Carthy’s comments, however. 
President Donald Trump tweeted 
that his administration would not 
consider it. 

This standalone bill follows a 
bipartisan version of an amend¬ 
ment that Warren, a member of 
the Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, introduced June 9 that 
was added to the Senate version 
of the fiscal year 2021 National 
Defense Authorization Act, ac¬ 
cording to the statement. That 
proposal calls for the removal of 
names linked to the Confederacy 
from military property within 
three years and also sets up a 


process to identify military as¬ 
sets honoring Confederates and 
removal requirements. 

“[Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee] has already passed a ver¬ 
sion of my proposal in the annual 
defense bill — and Senate Repub¬ 
licans should make sure that 
bipartisan compromise stays in¬ 
tact,” Warren said in a prepared 
statement. 

With the new standalone legis¬ 
lation, the Democratic senators 
want to see a faster removal of 
Confederate names to within one 
year of the bill becoming law “be¬ 
cause we need to stop honoring 
this ugly legacy immediately,” 
Warren said. 

The House also has a bill that 
was introduced June 11 by Reps. 
Don Bacon, R-Neb., and Anthony 
Brown, D-Md., that would put 
together a commission to review 
and make recommendations on 
renaming military installations 
and other Defense Department 
property within a year. 

The 10 Army posts named in 
honor of Confederate generals 
are Camp Beauregard and Fort 
Polk in Louisiana, Fort Benning 
and Fort Gordon in Georgia, Fort 
Bragg in North Carolina, Fort A. P. 
Hill, Fort Lee and Fort Pickett in 
Virginia, Fort Rucker in Alabama 
and Fort Hood in Texas. The in¬ 
stallations were named primarily 
during the south’s Jim Crow era 
in the 1910s and 1940s. 

The Navy also has two ships 
related to the Confederacy: the 
guided-missile cruiser USS 
Chancellorsville, named after a 
Confederate victory in 1863 dur¬ 
ing the Civil War, and the oceano¬ 
graphic survey ship USNS Maury, 
named after Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, who was an important 
oceanographer. Maury resigned 
his commission in the U.S. Navy 
to serve in the Confederate navy, 
according to a report by U.S. 
Naval Institute News. 

kenney.caitlin(I)stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 



Steve Helber/AP 


The secretaries of Defense and of the Army said this month they are open to talking about changing the 
names of 10 Army bases, including Fort Lm in Virginia, named after Confederate generals. 


GOP readies counter over bases 


CQ-RoU Call 

WASHINGTON — A Repub¬ 
lican member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee 
proposed legislation Wednes¬ 
day that is aimed at countering 
a campaign to expunge hom¬ 
ages to the Confederacy from 
Defense Department property. 

The measure — an amend¬ 
ment to the defense authori¬ 
zation bill by Josh Hawley of 
Missouri — could become the 
principal conservative answer 
to a call for removing com¬ 
memorations of the South’s 
“lost cause” such as the name 
of Fort Bragg in North Caro¬ 
lina or of ships such as the USS 
Chancellorsville. 

The campaign to do away 
with Confederate names in the 
U.S. military is, like the moves 
to topple statues honoring Con¬ 
federates, driven by the anger 
sparked by the police killing of 
George Floyd and other Black 
people. Those tensions are re¬ 
flected on Capitol Hill. 

The friction over this ques¬ 


tion will loom large when the 
Senate takes up the defense 
bill, or NDAA, which is queued 
up for debate next week. 

The $731.3 billion measure, 
made public Tuesday by the 
Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, contains a provision 
that would require the Penta¬ 
gon to remove from its assets 
within three years any “names, 
symbols, displays, monuments, 
and paraphernalia that honor 
or commemorate” the Confed¬ 
eracy or anyone who voluntari¬ 
ly served with it. 

The measure also would cre¬ 
ate an eight-member commis¬ 
sion to help inform how — not 
whether — that goal is to be 
met. The bill would authorize 
$2 million for the commission’s 
operations. 

The committee’s provision on 
the Confederate names, written 
by Massachusetts Democrat 
Elizabeth Warren, was crafted 
so that it could clear the GOP- 
run panel. 

Hawley’s amendment, mean¬ 


while, would strike Warren’s 
compromise provision from 
the Senate NDAA bill. It would 
do away with the mandate to 
remove Confederate homages 
and instead leave it to a com¬ 
mission to explore the matter 
— with a requirement for state 
and local input. 

The commission would make 
recommendations to Congress 
in October 2022. And lawmak¬ 
ers would then have to decide 
what to do. 

“Any discussion about re¬ 
naming bases should be had in 
the light of day, out in the open, 
and it should involve military 
families, veterans and state and 
local stakeholders,” Hawley 
said in a statement Wednesday. 
“That’s what my amendment 
would do.” 

The House version of the 
NDAA — which the House 
Armed Services Committee 
will finish writing in a July 1 
markup — is likely to be the 
platform for a similar debate. 


DC activates National Guard troops to protect monuments in Washington 


400 Washington, D.C., National Guard 
troops have been activated to help the 
U.S. Park Police protect local monuments. 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

About 400 Washington, D.C., 
National Guard troops have been 
activated to help the U.S. Park 
Police protect local monuments 
and critical infrastructure amid 
ongoing protests against police 
brutality that have led to some 
monuments being vandalized. 

The unarmed troops are in re¬ 
sponse to a request for support 
from the U.S. Park Police, an en¬ 
tity of the National Park Service, 
said Air Force Senior Master Sgt. 
Craig Clapper, spokesman for 
D.C. National Guard. 

Additional troops are on stand¬ 
by, he said. 

“[The Park Police] has the lead 
and we are in a supportive role,” 
Clapper said. 

“We do not arrest or take other 


authoritative actions, that is the 
[Park Police’s] role.” 

For the past month, protesters 
have taken to the streets of many 
U.S. cities in response to the Me¬ 
morial Day death of George Floyd 
while he was being detained by 
Minneapolis police officers. 

The officers involved in that in¬ 
cident have since been fired and 
charged in connection to Floyd’s 
death. 

During protests in early June, 
National Guard troops deployed 
to cities across the country to help 
law enforcement. 

Their levels peaked at about 


42,700, all while deployments for 
troops responding to the corona- 
virus pandemic continued. 

As of June 17, about 4,000 Na¬ 
tional Guard troops were still 
activated in support of law en¬ 
forcement in various locations, 
according to the National Guard 
Bureau. 

Washington has seen ongoing 
protests, some of which have led 
to the vandalism of monuments, 
such as the World War II Memo¬ 
rial on the National Mall. 

Protesters also tried to pull 
down a statue of President An¬ 
drew Jackson in Lafayette Square 


on Monday night before being 
dispersed by police. The Associ¬ 
ated Press reported. 

Jackson’s statue stands in the 
same park cleared by law en¬ 
forcement of peaceful protest¬ 
ers on June 1 to allow President 
Donald Trump to walk through 
the area for a photo at nearby St. 
John’s Church. 

On Tuesday, Trump took a hard 
line against anyone attempting 
further damage to monuments in 
Washington, tweeting the poten¬ 
tial of jail time. 

“I have authorized the Federal 
Government to arrest anyone 
who vandalizes or destroys any 
monument, statue or other such 
Federal property in the U.S. with 
up to 10 years in prison, per the 
Veteran’s Memorial Preservation 
Act, or such other laws that may 
be pertinent,” Trump tweeted. 


“This action is taken effective im¬ 
mediately, but may also be used 
retroactively for destruction or 
vandalism already caused. There 
will be no exceptions!” 

The law that he referenced was 
passed in 2003 and does allow 
for a fine and/or up to 10 years in 
prison damaging or attempting to 
damage veterans memorials on 
public property. 

The National Guard troops 
sent to protect monuments will 
be deployed to multiple locations, 
though Clapper did not list any by 
name. 

The duration for their support 
to Park Police has not been deter¬ 
mined because it “depends on the 
updated situation,” he said. 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
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Army to talk to soldiers about race issues 


By Corey Dickstein 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Army’s 
top leaders want to hear directly 
from soldiers amid a national 
conversation on racial issues and 
a renewed effort to strip mili¬ 
tary institutions of Confederate- 
linked names, which has pushed 
the military into the forefront of 
the debate. 

The Army’s senior leaders plan 
to spend the coming months vis¬ 
iting with groups of soldiers at 
posts around the globe for candid 
conversations on race and diver¬ 
sity meant to help them improve 
life for minorities in its ranks, 
top leaders said Wednesday. The 
effort, dubbed Project Inclu¬ 
sion, was announced Thursday 
by Army Secretary Ryan Mc¬ 
Carthy, who vowed his leaders 
would have “hard, uncomfortable 
conversations” that would lead to 
improvement. 

“These listening sessions 
across the force are going to 
give us some ideas on how we 
create the environment — inclu¬ 
sive, fair, free of bias. You can’t 
do that if you don’t understand 
perspectives,” said Gen. Joseph 
Martin, the Army’s vice chief of 
staff “We don’t have a path of 
20 measures we’re going to take. 
That’s going to develop over time. 
... This is not something [that is] 
one stop, we’re [not] just coining 
a phrase.” 

The Army will take some im¬ 
mediate steps aimed at improv¬ 
ing race issues within its ranks, 
said Martin and James McPher¬ 
son, the Army undersecretary. 
Those steps — at least for now 
— will not include a ban on Con¬ 
federate imagery on Army posts 
or name changes for the service’s 
10 southern installations named 
for Confederate generals from 
the Civil War, they said. 

The initial steps that the Army 
will take include removing sol¬ 
diers’ photographs from packets 
submitted to promotion boards 


considering rank advancements 
for officers, said McPherson, the 
service’s No. 2 civilian. The Army 
will also immediately launch a 
formal probe into its military jus¬ 
tice practices, primarily aimed 
at addressing apparent racial bi¬ 
ases that lead to Black and other 
minority soldiers facing a signifi¬ 
cantly higher likelihood of pun¬ 
ishment than white soldiers. 

Martin said he has adjusted 
his upcoming travel schedule to 
include blocks of time dedicated 
to meeting with groups of 10 to 15 
soldiers of various backgrounds 
for those conversations on race. 
He said he expects soldiers, even 
the youngest junior enlisted, to be 
honest about their experiences in 
and out of uniform. The general 
hopes such conversations will 
occur within Army units at all 
levels. 

“Race isn’t an easy thing to dis¬ 
cuss,” said Martin, who is white. 
“If you’re going to have fit, cohe¬ 
sive teams, you’ve got to be able 
to communicate with each other. 
This isn’t something that’s going 
to fade away over time.” 

Martin and McPherson began 
those conversations with staffers 
in their Pentagon offices earlier 
this month as they watched un¬ 
rest over racial injustice and po¬ 
lice brutality spread across all 50 
states in the wake of the May 25 
death of George Floyd. 

In a conversation that lasted 
more than two hours, Martin said 
he was surprised to learn of some 
of the experiences of the soldiers 
with whom he works most closely 
on a day-to-day basis, including 
minority individuals who had 
been harassed by police officers. 

“It was eye-opening,” the gen¬ 
eral said. “I heard some things 
when I sat down with my squad 
that in my mind I said. Are you 
kidding me? In this day and age, 
these things are still happening?’ 
And the answer is yes.” 

A similar conversation in 
McPherson’s office spawned 
some introspection, he said. 


Army probing noncombat 
death of soldier in Jordan 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Army 
is investigating the noncombat 
death of a Fort Bliss, Texas-based 
soldier in Jordan, officials said 
Wednesday. 

Spc. Nick Bravo Regules, 20, of 
Largo, Fla., died Tuesday of inju¬ 
ries suffered in an incident that 
the Pentagon described in a brief 
statement as unrelated to combat 
operations. He was assigned to 
the 2nd Battalion, 43rd Air De¬ 
fense Artillery Regiment, which 
operates defensive Patriot sur¬ 
face-to-air missile launchers that 
protect against incoming missile 
or airborne threats. 

Regules, who worked on com¬ 
munications networks for the 
unit, was on his first deployment, 
which was in support of Opera- 



I tion Inher¬ 
ent Resolve, 
the ongoing 
fight in Iraq 
and Syria 
against Is- 
I lamic State. 

A defense 
I official de¬ 
clined to pro¬ 
vide further 
information 
about the 
soldier’s death, including whether 
the investigation into the cause of 
death was criminal in nature. 

Regules enlisted in the Army in 
May 2017 and arrived at his unit 
in March 2018, according to his 
service biography. He was pro¬ 
moted to specialist in February. 


Regules 


dickstein.cbrey@stripes.com 

Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


I heard some things when I sat down with 
my squad that in my mind I said, ^Are you 
kidding me? In this day and age, these things 
are still happening?’ And the answer is yes. ^ 

Gen. Joseph Martin 

Army vice chief of staff 


McPherson, who grew up in 
rural Southern California, said 
he had never had a real conver¬ 
sation with a Black person until 
he reached Army basic training 
after enlisting at 19 years old. 

“I always prided myself in not 
having one little speck of racism 
in me,” said McPherson, who 
went on to a 27-year career in the 
Navy, rising to a two-star admiral 
and the service’s top uniformed 
lawyer. “But the whole conversa¬ 
tion about unconscious bias re¬ 
ally came to the forefront. How 
did that experience of never hav¬ 
ing a conversation with a Black 
man until I was 19 years old form 
me? I’ve really had to deal with 
that. That came out of a listening 
session.” 

McPherson said he anticipates 
addressing the issue of Army 
posts named for Confederate gen¬ 
erals in those conversations with 
soldiers. The issue has sprung 
up in recent weeks after McCar¬ 
thy and Defense Secretary Mark 
Esper signaled they were open to 
considering name changes, amid 
the anti-racism demonstrations 
and as the Marine Corps moved 
to ban imagery featuring the 


Confederate battle flag from its 
bases. 

But President Donald Trump 
appeared to put a stop to the Army 
making such changes, which by 
regulation it is empowered to do, 
announcing no military installa¬ 
tions would be renamed during 
his administration and vowing 
to veto any legislation that would 
force the issue. Meanwhile, bills 
introduced recently in both cham¬ 
bers of Congress seek to change 
those names. 

The Senate Armed Services 
Committee’s approved draft of 
the 2021 National Defense Au¬ 
thorization Act, which sets yearly 
policy and funding priorities for 
the Pentagon, would strip the 
posts of their Confederate names 
after a three-year study. Another 
Senate bill introduced by more 
than 30 Democrats on Wednesday 
would rename installations and 
other military assets named for 
Confederates within one year. A 
similar measure was introduced 
in the House earlier this month. 

McPherson said the Army is 
working with Esper’s office on 
that issue. McCarthy on Thursday 
said the Army was also working 


with the defense secretary’s office 
toward a Defense Department¬ 
wide policy on Confederate imag¬ 
ery on military installations. 

The Army hopes removing of¬ 
ficial photographs from promo¬ 
tion board packets will eliminate 
any potential that some soldiers 
are not considered for advance¬ 
ment based on their appearance. 
McPherson cited a recent study 
that showed unconscious bias 
might be removed from the pro¬ 
cess without photographs. 

The Army will stop including 
photographs in officer promotions 
boards in August, McPherson 
said. The service will also experi¬ 
ment during the summer with 
conducting promotions boards for 
potential sergeants m^or without 
official photographs. It will not 
immediately remove photographs 
from promotions board packages 
for other enlisted soldiers and 
warrant officers, but it could do 
so in the future. 

The Army intends to introduce 
other measures in the coming 
months as it looks at racial issues. 
Martin and McPherson stressed 
there was no place in the service 
for racism, which could lead to 
breakdowns in combat. 

“If you’ve ever been under fire, 
you have to take a leap of faith 
with those [other troops] that sur¬ 
round you,” Martin said. “There’s 
got to be unconditional trust. I’m 
going to put myself out there to 
do something knowing that this 
person is willing to do the same 
and protect me while I do it. It’s 
as simple as that.” 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
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Academy introduces 





A month-old falcon will be the Air Force 
Academy's next living mascot, replacing 
Aurora, the gyrfalcon who died last year 
at the age of 23, the academy’s falconry 
team said on social media on Wednesday. 


By Karin Zeitvogel 

Stars and Stripes 

A downy “fluff ball” has been chosen by 
the Air Force Academy to replace its lon¬ 
gest-serving falcon mascot, Aurora, who 
died last year at the age of 23. The new 
mascot, a month-old gyrfalcon, “is still 
learning how to walk” and “as of right now 
... does not have a name,” the academy’s 
falconry team said Wednesday on its Ins- 
tagram page. 

Cadets will choose a name for the female 
falcon in an online vote later in the aca¬ 
demic year, they said. 

But suggestions were already being 
posted on social media, including calling 
the bird Kage, in honor of 2017 academy 
graduate 1st Lt. Kenneth “Kage” Allen, 
who died earlier this month when his F-15 
crashed in the North Sea, or Rox after 2006 


new falcon mascot 


graduate 1st Lt. Roslyn “Roz” Schulte, the 
first alumna to be killed by enemy action. 

Other suggestions included Borealis, a 
nod to the fact that the chick comes after 
Aurora; Athena, the Greek goddess of wis¬ 
dom and war; or more humorous names like 
Birdy McBirdface and Feather Locklear. 

The new mascot was introduced on so¬ 
cial media days before around 1,000 new 
cadets arrived Thursday at the campus 
north of Colorado Springs, Colo., for basic 
training, which this year will be conducted 
under strict anti-coronavirus measures. 

Upperclassmen were quarantined when 
they returned to campus two weeks ago, 
and only released after testing negative 
twice for the virus. 

The falconry club hasn’t trained togeth¬ 
er since March, when most cadets were 
dismissed and sent home to prevent the 
spread of the virus. 


All of the academy’s falcons are trained 
and handled by cadets and often appear at 
sports and other events. 

The new mascot will, like Aurora, travel 
to away games with Air Force teams, once 
she’s old enough and has been trained. 

On one trip last year, Aurora was injured 
when West Point cadets kidnapped her be¬ 
fore the annual Air Force vs. Army football 
game. The US. Military Academy apolo¬ 
gized for what it called an “unfortunate in¬ 
cident” and Aurora was back up and flying 
around her pen within days of returning to 
Colorado. 

Aurora’s successor hatched in May and 
isn’t flying at all yet. Still too young to live 
with the other falcons at the academy, she is 
currently under the care of the academy’s 
master falconer, the academy said. 

zertvoge[.karVn(i)stripes.c6m 
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Military family’s photo session 
ends with surprise ‘photobomb’ 


Stars and Stripes 

Kristin McKenzie and her kids stood in a 
field off a road near MacDill Air Force Base, 
Fla., smiling for the camera as a white SUV 
pulled up in the background. Kristin knew 
what was coming, but the children had no 
idea that they were about to see their dad for 
the first time since his deployment. 

“They were honestly stunned and not sure 
what they were looking at when he walked 
up behind us,” said Kristin McKenzie of his 
arrival. “After a few seconds of pure shock 
they let out screams and squeals of joy. The 
8-year-old just buried herself in his side and 
sobbed.” 

Army Lt. Col. Simon McKenzie had been in 
Qatar since February and ended up return¬ 
ing a few months ahead of the original plan, 
so Kristin decided to surprise their three 
youngest kids, 8-year-old Blake, 7-year-old 
Grey and 5-year-old Lawton. The couple’s 
son Caleb, 21, is working in Colorado for the 
summer. She told them the photos would be 
a Father’s Day gift. 


Photographer Hannah Sanchez jokingly 
described the session on Facebook, saying, 
“Can you guys believe that a car pulled up 
right behind this adorable family right when 
we started shooting?! And then someone just 
jumped out and photobombed the entiiiiiire 
session!?” 

Even before the deployment, the family 
had been apart a lot. Kristin was diagnosed 
with cervical cancer in mid-2017 while they 
were living in Washington, D.C., and stayed 
there for medical reasons as her husband 
moved for a new assignment at MacDill in 
May 2018. They saw him every month or 
two, and she and the kids joined him in Au¬ 
gust last year. 

For the McKenzie family, the photos are 
precious. 

“Our kids already remember it as the 
moment we were whole again after what 
seemed like an eternity to them, between 
cancer keeping us apart and the deploy¬ 
ment.”” Kristin said. 

news@stripes.com 



Courtey of Hannah Sanchez 

It is all smiles and hugs for Lt. Col. Simon McKenzie and his wife Kristin, along 
with their kids Grey, Lawton and Blake, after Simon surprised them with his return 
home from a deployment in Qatar. 


Navy working dog donates blood to save Air Force canine colleague 



Task Force Spartan 


Air Force military working dog Cvoky was 
recently transported to Kuwait to receive 
treatment for a heat injury on June 9. 
Cvoky has made a full recovery and is 
waiting to return to the United States. 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

When an Air Force working dog suffer¬ 
ing a heat injury in Saudi Arabia needed 
a blood transfusion, he got it from a Navy 
dog named Army, in what officials are call¬ 
ing a joint service lifesaving effort. 

Cvoky, a 120-pound Belgian Malinois, 
was rushed by helicopter from Prince 
Sultan Air Base to Kuwait’s Camp Arifjan 
earlier this month, after his temperature 
reached nearly 110 degrees — a potentially 
life-threatening situation — the military 
said in two recent statements. 

“He did not seem like himself” during 
a training event on June 9, said Cvoky’s 
handler. Air Force Staff Sgt. Juan Reyes, 
in a statement a few days after the incident. 
“We rushed him right to the medical tent.” 

In recent years, a rash of heat injuries 
among the troops — some fatal — has 
plagued the military, which last year saw 
its first decline in such cases in five years. 
Still, more than 2,000 troops suffered heat 
exhaustion in 2019 and some 500 had heat¬ 
stroke, a military report said in April. 

At the Saudi air base, 5-year-old Cvoky 


was treated just like a human would be 
— taken out of the heat and cooled with 
ice, said M^. Valentina Merola, a public 
health officer there, in a statement issued 
last week. 

While common for both humans and 
canines during the hotter months in the 
Middle East, heat injuries can have severe 
and lasting consequences for dogs, such as 
internal bleeding, said Capt. Jon Drake, 
veterinarian in charge in Kuwait. 

“Many dogs that reach high tempera¬ 
tures like this one did, do not survive,” 
Drake said. “We were very lucky [Cvoky’s 
injury] was caught quickly ... treatment 
was given right away, and we were able to 
medevac the dog.” 

A UH-60 Black Hawk from the 1st Gen¬ 
eral Support Aviation Battalion, 189th 
Aviation Regiment flew him to the Ku¬ 
wait base, which was the nearest facility 
with the necessary veterinary specialists. 
The aviation unit, part of the Army’s Task 
Force Spartan, includes National Guard 
soldiers from Indiana and Montana. 

“This is a first for us doing an interna¬ 
tional country transfer of a working dog,” 
said Chief Warrant Officer 3 Brett Milton, 


the pilot in command. 

While the helicopter was in-transit, mem¬ 
bers of the Army’s 994th Medical Detach¬ 
ment (Veterinarian Services) in Kuwait 
readied for a blood transfusion, and Capt. 
Melody Mullin found the right donor with 
the appropriate blood type — the Navy dog 
named Army. 

“We came in and he donated a pint of 
blood for the dog in need,” said his han¬ 
dler, Navy Petty Officer 2nd Class Sera 
Tamez. “It feels really good to help one of 
our own.” 

Drake credited Cvoky’s handler with 
recognizing the need to act fast. That early 
recognition, as well as the joint service 
teamwork contributed to what Kimbrell 
called a “success story.” 

“Cvoky is totally back to himself,” said 
Reyes, his handler with the 378th Expe¬ 
ditionary Security Forces Squadron, who 
deployed with the dog from Hill Air Force 
Base, Utah. “Right now he is just relax¬ 
ing and enjoying life. This was definitely a 
happy ending.” 

garland.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgariand 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 


SIGAR: ‘Time is 
running out’ to stop 
Afghan corruption 


By J.P. Lawrence 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Ka¬ 
bul’s failure to tackle corruption 
will weaken its bargaining posi¬ 
tion during peace talks and risks 
angering governments who are 
“weary of paying Afghanistan’s 
bills,” a US. official has warned. 

“Time is running out,” said 
John Sopko, Special Inspector 
General for Afghanistan Recon¬ 
struction, in a speech broadcast 
online Wednesday. “The Afghan 
government must finally get seri¬ 
ous about addressing the problem 
of corruption if it is ever to bring 
lasting peace to its people.” 

Dishonest governance gives 
strength to militant groups like 
the Taliban, the inspector gen¬ 
eral said, echoing similar state¬ 
ments made by US. officials over 
almost two decades. 

Sopko’s warning came a week 
after the US. said it had reduced 
troop levels in the country to 
8,600 as part of a deal signed with 
the Taliban, and after a United 
Nations report said Afghanistan’s 
anti-corruption reforms had 
slowed last year. 

There are more than 6,500 
outstanding warrants for corrup¬ 
tion-related offenses in Afghani¬ 
stan, but no timeline for making 
arrests, Sopko noted. 

Prosecutions by Kabul’s Anti- 
Corruption Justice Center, es¬ 
tablished with the help of US. 
advisers, fell by 22% between 
2018 and 2019, he said. Less than 
1% of fines imposed by the center 
have been collected, he added. 

US. military advisers last year 
complained about resistance to 
anti-corruption efforts, SIGAR 
said in its most recent report, 
published in April. 

The report cited as an example 
the case of the head of the Afghan 
military’s training center. US. 
military officials discovered he 
hadn’t been feeding recruits and 


lied to investigators about im¬ 
provements, but he was protected 
by government officials after his 
corruption and subsequent cover- 
up were discovered, the report 
said. 

Government ministers were 
slow to act against corrupt offi¬ 
cials after the country’s disputed 
elections last year, “out of con¬ 
cern for potential retribution if 
political fortunes should change,” 
the report also said. 

Afghan leaders may be reluc¬ 
tant to act against corruption 
because they’re focusing on build¬ 
ing alliances to ensure their sur¬ 
vival after the Americans leave, 
as agreed in the deal with the 
Taliban, said Nishank Motwani, 
deputy director at the Kabul- 
based Afghanistan Research and 
Evaluation Unit. 

The US. pledged under the deal 
to fully withdraw its forces from 
Afghanistan by the summer of 
2021, but only if the Taliban ful¬ 
filled commitments they made, 
including to start talks with the 
government in Kabul. 

“When Kabul realizes that the 
US. is looking to extricate itself 
from Afghanistan, then why is it 
in their interest to go after people 
they could potentially need in two 
or three years’ time to survive?” 
Motwani said in a phone call 
Thursday. 

Instead of helping to advance 
the fight against corruption, the 
deal between the Taliban and 
US. had driven many people back 
to doing things “the old way,” said 
William Maley, professor of diplo¬ 
macy at the Australian National 
University. 

“They feel that their skin is 
under threat, and the best way to 
protect yourself is not promises 
of support from the West, but net¬ 
works of reliable supporters, who 
can be roped in through corrupt 
techniques,” he said. 

Iawrence.jp@stripes.com 
Twitter: @]plawrence3 


US offers up to $10M reward 
for information on ISIS leader 


Stars and Stripes 

The State Department this 
week doubled its bounty on Abu 
Bakr al-Baghdadi’s successor as 
head of Islamic State. 

The government is now offer¬ 
ing up to $10 million for informa¬ 
tion leading to ISIS leader Amir 
Muhammad Said Abdal-Rah- 
man al-Mawla, also known as 
H^ji Abdallah and Abu Umar 
al-Turkmani. 

Born in Mosul in 1976, he was a 
religious scholar with ISIS’s pre¬ 
decessor, al-Qaida in Iraq, and 
rose rapidly through the ranks to 
become deputy leader of ISIS, the 
State Department said in a state¬ 
ment Wednesday. 

He orchestrated and justified 
the slaughter, kidnapping and 


sex trafficking of members of the 
Yazidi non-Muslim minority reli¬ 
gious group in northern Iraq, the 
US. government said. 

As a senior leader, he also led 
some of ISIS’s global terrorist 
operations, said the State Depart¬ 
ment, which had first offered a $5 
million reward for information on 
him in August. 

Al-Mawla was named the suc¬ 
cessor to the group’s founder 
shortly after al-Baghdadi was 
killed in a US. special operations 
raid in October. 

Al-Baghdadi had blown him¬ 
self up after being chased into a 
tunnel by a military working dog 
named Conan, whom President 
Donald Trump hailed as “a beau¬ 
tiful dog, a talented dog.” 


Afghan official: Violence 
stalling talks with Taliban 


By Phillip Walter Wellman 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Peace talks with the Tal¬ 
iban are unlikely to start if violence remains high 
throughout Afghanistan, the head of the country’s 
reconciliation team said this week. 

Escalating violence remains “a serious chal¬ 
lenge,” said Abdullah Abdullah, chairman of Ka¬ 
bul’s High Council for National Reconciliation, in an 
online video conference Wednesday. 

“The continuing level of violence, which is not 
justified at all, it makes the people worry and ex¬ 
tremely concerned,” he said. “That makes the po¬ 
litical environment very difficult. I hope everybody 
gets that message.” 

The start of Afghan-Taliban negotiations is a 
requirement for withdrawal of American and al¬ 
lied forces from Afghanistan under a deal between 
Washington and the insurgent group signed in late 
February. Talks were originally supposed to begin 
within two weeks of the signing. 

Other hurdles that have been preventing the talks, 
including an Afghan political quarrel and disputes 
over a prisoner exchange, have been worked out or 
are close to being completed, officials said. 

But the high levels of violence do not create “a 
good environment for the start of negotiations,” 
Abdullah said during the discussion hosted by the 
Washington-based US. Institute of Peace. 

His comments came days after Kabul claimed the 
Taliban had conducted over 420 attacks last week, 
killing 291 Afghan security forces and wounding 
550 others. Stars and Stripes could not independent¬ 
ly verify the figures, which officials said marked the 
bloodiest seven-day period in over 18 years of war. 

The Taliban’s actions have been “inconsistent 
with their rhetoric on peace,” Afghan National Se¬ 
curity Council spokesman Javid Faisal said Monday 
in a series of tweets about the casualty and attack 
data. 

While the text of the U.S.-Taliban deal doesn’t ex¬ 
plicitly prohibit the Taliban from attacking Afghan 
forces, a spokesman for US. Forces in Afghanistan 
said the insurgents had made a verbal agreement to 
reduce violence by 80%. They’d been failing to keep 



YouTube/U.S. Institute of Peace 


Abdullah Abdullah, chairman of A^hanistan’s High 
Council for National Reconciliation, says escalating 
violence is making it more difficult for the 
government to begin peace talks with the Taliban. 


it. Army Col. Sonny Leggett said in a statement last 
month. 

Under the written deal, the US. committed to 
begin pulling thousands of troops from the coun¬ 
try, with a full withdrawal to be completed within 
14 months, if certain conditions were met. Those 
include the Taliban severing ties with al-Qaida and 
other extremist groups, and preventing such groups 
from using Afghanistan to attack the US. and its 
allies. 

So far, none of those conditions have been met, 
US. Central Command’s Gen. Kenneth F. McKenzie 
said earlier this month. 

Nevertheless, the US. appears to be keeping up 
its end of the agreement. A promised reduction of 
forces to 8,600 was completed weeks ahead of sched¬ 
ule, McKenzie said last week. US. officials have re¬ 
peatedly called the drawdown to zero troops in the 
country by mid-2021 “aspirational.” 

well man.p'hMlip@strrpes.com 

Twitter: @pwwellman 
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Safety: Sailors get creative while stuck out at sea 



Tony D. Curtis, U.S. Navy/AP 


Sailors participate in a swim call on the aircraft carrier USS Dwight D. Eisenhower in the Persian Gulf, 
on May 16. 



Brennen Easter, U.S. Navy/AP 


Sailors participate in a steel beach picnic on the Eisenhower’s flight 
deck on June 6. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

In March, Vice Adm. Jim Mal¬ 
loy, the Navy’s 5th Fleet com¬ 
mander, ordered a stop to all port 
visits to reduce the chance of 
spreading the virus through the 
fleet. Other ships were battling 
outbreaks, including the USS 
Theodore Roosevelt, which got 
sidelined in Guam. 

With that, Higgins, the Eisen¬ 
hower commander, and Capt. Ed¬ 
ward Crossman, the San Jacinto 
commander, knew their sailors 
wouldn’t set foot on land for some 
time. Both were interviewed a 
few days before the ships broke 
the record. 

For more than five months, the 
Eisenhower, an aircraft carrier, 
and the San Jacinto, the guided- 
missile cruiser that accompanies 
it, have been at sea, with no on¬ 
board visitors and strict controls 
over how aircraft deliver their 
supplies. 

The isolation has been chal¬ 
lenging. Port calls not only give 
sailors time for rest and relax¬ 
ation, but they also allow experts 
to come aboard to do difficult 
repairs. 

When the San Jacinto’s heli¬ 
copter bay door broke, the crew 
members had to get creative. It 
was the middle of the night, and 
they realized they needed to re¬ 
place a large sprocket. 

“My guys did the research, and 
they said, ‘Hey, these 90-pound 
dumbbells are made from the 
same material that we need for 
this gear,”’ Crossman said in an 
interview from the ship. So, they 
took the dumbbell down to the 
machine shop and created the 
part. 

“If they were magicians,” 
Crossman said, “they’d have 100 
rabbits running around the house 
because they keep pulling them 
out of their hats.” 

Petty Officer 1st Class Joshua 
Grimes, a machinist mate, is one 
of the sailors responsible for keep¬ 
ing machinery operating. When 
the door broke, it was his team 
that figured out how to fix it. 

“I was skeptical, but the way 
things were going I didn’t really 
count it out,” he said. “Definitely 
the helo hangar door is the crazi¬ 
est thing we pulled off” 

On the Eisenhower, crew mem¬ 
bers had to safely replace a large, 
critical fan motor for the flight 
deck. It took four teams from the 
electrical, engineer, supply and 
machinist departments, but after 
consulting with experts onshore, 
they broke down the fan, got it 
onto a makeshift platform and in¬ 
stalled the new part. 

“Normally, this job would have 
called for cutting into the ship to 
get it down there,” said Higgins. 
“I’m happy to report that the fan 
and motor are operating fine and 
we are 100% operational again 
because of it.” 

Crew entertainment has also 
gotten creative. Disappointed 
sailors watched as they passed 
countries along the Mediterra¬ 
nean and headed through the Red 
Sea without stopping. 

“This is my first ship as well as 
my first deployment,” said Petty 
Officer 2nd Class Dionesha Sim¬ 
mons. “It’s a bit of a struggle just 


because I was looking forward to 
some of the port calls.” 

Instead, she said, she’s having 
fun making brunch for the Eisen¬ 
hower crew on “Waffle Satur¬ 
days.” She and others take over to 
give the cooks a break. 

Higgins and Crossman said 
they’re trying to give sailors ded¬ 
icated time off — sometimes a 
full 24 hours to do whatever they 
want, other times a couple days 
off in a row. 

They plan more swim days and 
“steel beach picnics” when sail¬ 
ors can wear civilian clothes and 
barbecue on the flight deck. The 
Eisenhower crew had cigar so¬ 
cials with jazz music. One popu¬ 
lar event, said Petty Officer 1st 
Class Travis Bush, was a slam 
dunk basketball contest that he 
said relieved stress and showed 
off some talent. 


On the San Jacinto, sailors sub¬ 
stituted a mustache contest for 
the March Madness tournament. 
The 64-person bracket competed 
to see who could grow the ugliest 
mustache. 

“There’s definitely some disap¬ 
pointment in not going into port, 
especially considering our origi¬ 
nal plans. But we’ve made it this 
far,” Grimes said. “It actually 
makes a lot of us feel very proud 
that we can be part of this.... The 
longest I’ve been underway is 
a little over 40 days, and it’s de¬ 
stroyed that record.” 

The 160-day record was set 
in February 2002 by the USS 
Theodore Roosevelt, early in the 
Afghanistan war. The previous 
152-day record was set by the 
Eisenhower in 1980 during the 
Iranian hostage crisis. Navy his¬ 
torians say it’s difficult to check 


'we’re kind of 
proud of the fact 
that we’re taking the 
record, but we’re 
going to blow it 
away, f 

Capt. Edward Crossman 

USS San Jacinto 


long into the past because records 
are spotty. 

Both ship captains planned 
celebrations. 

Crossman said sailors were 
competing to design the cer¬ 
tificate that they’ll get, adding, 
“We’re kind of proud of the fact 
that we’re taking the record, but 
we’re going to blow it away.” 

Higgins ordered “the best din¬ 
ner” the crew could make, with 
surf and turf, a big cake and ice 
cream. He said he’ll wait before 
gathering the crew for a celebra¬ 
tory photo. 

“It’ll be 161 days when we 
break the record, but we think 
we may be out here a little bit lon¬ 
ger and the potential to pass that 
mark by quite a bit is fairly good,” 
he said. “So we might wait for a 
more round, even number.” 

Now one critical question re¬ 
mains: Which ship will pull 
into Norfolk last, snagging the 
record? 

“I’ve had a couple requests to 
see if we could stay out longer 
to make sure we beat the Ike,” 
Crossman said with a laugh. 

Higgins says they’ve joked about 
it. His response? “Time will tell.” 


F-35 deliveries halted 
to avert fuel explosions 

Lockheed Martin halted deliv¬ 
eries of its F-35 jets to the U.S. Air 
Force for much of this month be¬ 
cause of a flaw in a system used 
to prevent explosions if fuel tanks 
are hit. 

Flaws in tubing used to circu¬ 
late inert gas into fuel tanks to 
prevent explosions were found in 
14 of 24 Air Force models of the 
fighter jet inspected, the Penta¬ 
gon’s F-35 program office said in 
a previously undisclosed June 5 
memo that highlighted the halt in 
deliveries. 

But Lockheed said Wednesday 
that it resumed deliveries, with 
two of the fighter jets provided 
on Tuesday. It recommended 
that flights be restricted “within 
25 miles of lightning or thunder¬ 
storms” as a safety precaution 
while the contractor works with 
the Defense Department’s F-35 
program office on a corrective 
plan. 

Navy awards $9.5B sub 
contract to Electric Boat 

GROTON, Conn. — The Navy 
has announced a proposed $9.5 
billion contract with General 
Dynamics’ Electric Boat to build 
the first two submarines of a new 
generation of ballistic missile 
vessels. 

The new Columbia-class sub¬ 
marines are being built at Elec¬ 
tric Boat’s shipyards in Groton, 
Conn., and Quonset Point, R.I. 
Early construction began at 
Quonset Point in 2017. Final as¬ 
sembly is set to begin in 2024 in 
Groton. 

The contract announced by the 
Navy on Monday requires con¬ 
gressional approval. 

The Navy also said it will be 
giving Electric Boat another $869 
million to continue design and en¬ 
gineering of the submarines, and 
efforts to expand the submarine 
industrial base. 

Electric Boat is planning to 
hire up to 18,000 additional work¬ 
ers over the next decade to work 
on the 12-submarine Columbia 
program. The new submarines 
will be the largest ever built by 
the U.S. 

Governor pitches Ohio 
base as Space Force HQ 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base and 
the surrounding Dayton region 
would make an ideal location for 
the Pentagon’s new Space Force 
headquarters, Gov. Mike DeWine 
said Tuesday in a letter to the U.S. 
Air Force. 

The area is already home to 
several research centers, includ¬ 
ing the National Air and Space 
Intelligence Center, Air Force Re¬ 
search Laboratory, Air Force Life 
Cycle Management Center, and 
Air Force Material Command, 
DeWine said in a letter to the U.S. 
Air Force assistant secretary. 

“It’s a powerful combination 
and a synergy that you can’t find 
anywhere else,” DeWine, not¬ 
ing the new headquarters could 
bring up to 1,400 employees to 
the area. 

From Bloom berg and The Associated 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Guam issues warning over infected airmen 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

Guam officials have advised the public 
to monitor their health closely if they fre¬ 
quented any of 30 restaurants or shops vis¬ 
ited this month by U.S. service members 
infected with the coronavirus. 

As of Wednesday, 35 airmen from the 
same unit had tested positive for the virus 
since arriving May 25 on Guam, according 
to the U.S. territory’s Department of Pub¬ 
lic Health and Social Services. The first 
airman tested positive on June 12. The Air 
Force has not publicly identified the af¬ 
fected unit. 

Brig. Gen. Gentry Boswell, commander 
of the 36th Wing at Andersen Air Force 
Base, said in a statement Monday that the 
base is investigating whether the infected 


airmen had followed health protocols after 
arriving on the island. 

On Wednesday, Guam health officials is¬ 
sued a list of establishments visited by the 
airmen June 4-13. 

Most of the businesses on the list are 
in Turnon, the island’s entertainment and 
tourism hub, where the airmen stayed 
upon arrival at the Guam Reef Hotel, the 
only hotel on the list. Other Turnon loca¬ 
tions include two ABC convenience stores, 
a Burger King, Eggs ‘n’ Things, Outback 
Steakhouse, Taco Bell and TGI Fridays. 

One gym. Paradise Fitness in Hagatna, is 
on the list, which has been posted online. 

“Since establishments have been prac¬ 
ticing guidelines for social distancing with 
ordering and seating arrangements, the 
[Guam health department] has assessed 


that some of these locations may have low 
risk of close contact or prolonged exposure 
to these COVID-19 cases,’’ a Guam Joint 
Information Center statement Wednes¬ 
day. “Out of an abundance of caution, [the 
department] is notifying the public of all 
locations involved in the [airmen] cluster, 
including those that may be low risk.’’ 

The health department will begin offer¬ 
ing testing next week for anyone suspect¬ 
ing contact with the infected airmen. The 
date and place of the testing has not yet 
been determined. 

In response to the cluster of Air Force 
infections. Joint Region Marianas, the en¬ 
tity that administers the territory’s mili¬ 
tary installations, extended until July 1 
an order that prohibits all Navy, Marine 
Corps and U.S. Coast Guard active-duty 


members from dining in at restaurants or 
visiting bars. 

As of June 18, service members perma¬ 
nently or temporarily assigned to Ander¬ 
sen are required to limit travel to essential 
trips, such as for grocery shopping or com¬ 
muting to work. Service members violating 
the order will be subject to action under the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

Guam has had 226 confirmed cases of 
COVID-19, the disease caused by the virus, 
resulting in five deaths. 

Aside from the cluster of 35 airmen, 
seven other service members have also 
tested positive, according to the Guam 
health department, which has not provided 
further details on the latter cases. 

olson.wyatt(I)stripes.com 
Twitter: (aWyattWOlson 


Random testing for airmen, 
others underway at Kadena 



Capt. Heather Bryant, a clinical nurse at Kadena Air Base, Okinawa, screens patients 
by phone to determine if they meet the criteria for coronavirus testing. 


By Matthew M. Burke 

AND AyA IcHIHASHI 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — Kadena 
Air Base on Okinawa kicked off random 
coronavirus testing on active-duty airmen 
and Defense Department civilians this 
week to gauge the success of prevention 
measures. 

The 18th Medical Group announced the 
testing program Tuesday on the Kadena 
Medical Clinic’s Facebook page. The mes¬ 
sage was then reposted on the installation’s 
main page. 

Medical officials are aiming to test 1% 
of Kadena’s active-duty airmen and DOD 
civilians, as well as 10% of 18th Medical 
Group clinical staff, every 14 days, the 
statement said. Civilian participation is 
voluntary but “highly encouraged,’’ ac¬ 
cording to the medical group. 

Two Kadena-based airmen and a visit¬ 
ing family member of one of the airmen 
tested positive at the base in March. 

“As there have been no new COVID-19 
cases identified on Okinawa since the end 
of April 2020, we expect very few, if any, 
positive results from surveillance testing,’’ 
the statement said. “However, given the 
constant influx of personnel both on and 
off base, the risk of exposure is ongoing.” 


Outside the gates, Okinawa prefecture 
has thus far reported 146 coronavirus 
cases, the last of which was discovered 
April 30. 

However, the tiny island prefecture, 
which began opening back up May 14, wel¬ 
comes more than 10 million tourists per 
year under normal circumstances, and 
Kadena is an international hub for military 
aircraft and personnel. 

“While Okinawa has not seen any new 
positive cases recently, we must not for¬ 
get that the COVID-19 pandemic is ongo¬ 
ing and the 18th Wing remains focused on 
protecting the Force in order to preserve 
readiness,” the medical group statement 
said, referring to the respiratory disease 
caused by the coronavirus. “The initial 
response efforts focused on slowing and 
containing the spread of COVID-19 and 
has transitioned to expanding mission ca¬ 
pacity while still ensuring the resiliency of 
our Airmen and their families.” 

Airmen and civilians chosen for testing 
will be notified through their assigned unit 
one day before the test, the statement said. 
They will be directed to report to the 18th 
Medical Group under the authority of 18th 
Wing commander Air Force Brig. Gen. 
Joel Carey. 

Civilians are encouraged to participate 


so the base leadership has “the most accu¬ 
rate assessment” of coronavirus status on 
the base. 

Tricare Online will be the main method 
for member notification of a negative test 
result, the statement said. Results will be 
available about 48-72 hours after testing. 

“Public Health will contact anyone 
with positive results,” the statement said. 
“These members will be considered posi¬ 
tive for COVID-19 and will be required to 
isolate in their residence.” 

Anyone who tests positive will have their 
recent contacts traced by the public health 


department. Everyone on base should keep 
their contact tracing logs up to date “and 
always ready for review,” according to the 
statement. 

Anyone with recent, close contact with a 
subject who tests positive must also quar¬ 
antine, the statement said. Those selected 
for testing will not need to be placed in 
movement restriction just because of the 
testing. 

bur'ke.matt@strTpes.com 

Twitter; @MatthewMBurkel 
ichihashi.ayadJstripes.com 
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US Army Japan confirms first virns case in its community since April 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — A new member of 
the U.S. Army Japan commu¬ 
nity was confirmed to have the 
coronavirus a day after arriv¬ 
ing in Japan, officials confirmed 
Thursday. 

The person was tested Monday 
upon landing at Narita Interna¬ 
tional Airport in Chiba prefec¬ 
ture, according to an emailed 
statement provided by U.S. Army 
Japan spokesman Mqj. Elias 
Chelala. 

“This person was asymptom¬ 
atic during travel and had no rea¬ 
son to believe he/she was infected 
prior to undertaking the trip to 
Japan,” it said. 

It’s unknown if the person is an 


active-duty soldier. Defense De¬ 
partment guidance prohibits the 
release of such information, Che¬ 
lala said in a follow-up email. 

After being tested, the person 
was taken to Camp Zama, about 
a two-hour car trip from Narita, 
and immediately placed into 
quarantine, the statement said. 

On Tuesday, after receiving the 
positive result, Japanese officials 
alerted the Army, which moved 
the infected individual into “more 
restrictive isolation,” according 
to the statement. 

“Due to the extensive precau¬ 
tions and strict controls which 
[U.S. Army Japan] has imple¬ 
mented, at no time did this in¬ 
dividual pose any risk to the 
community or installation,” the 


statement added. 

However, in a later email Che¬ 
lala said two others have been 
quarantined due to close con¬ 
tact with the person who tested 
positive. 

This is the seventh reported 
coronavirus case associated with 
U.S. Army Japan and the first 
since late April, when several 
workers at a base fire station test¬ 
ed positive for the virus. 

Defense Secretary Mark Esper 
on March 27 ordered command¬ 
ers to stop announcing new in¬ 
fections on their installations, 
citing a concern that potential 
adversaries might exploit that 
information. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 



Winifred Brown/U.S. Army 


A soldier screens a driver for the coronavirus at Camp Zama, Japan, 
in March. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

States, nations react as cases surge 



Eric Gay/AP 


Visitors wearing masks to protect against the spread of COVID-19 pose for photos at 
the Alamo, which remains closed, in San Antonio, on Wednesday. Texas is among the 
states that set single-day COVID-19 case records this week. 


Associated Press 

Coronavirus case numbers are rising to 
dire new levels in several U.S. states and 
around the world, potentially wiping out 
two months of progress in fighting the pan¬ 
demic and prompting governments and 
businesses to impose new restrictions. 

Indonesia exceeded the 50,000 mark 
for confirmed infections on Thursday as 
the government allowed businesses to re¬ 
open amid increasing economic pressures. 
In Melbourne, Australia, health workers 
planned to go door-to-door to test more 
than 100,000 residents in a coronavirus hot 
spot that threatens to undo the nation’s suc¬ 
cess in battling the virus. 

In the Indian capital of New Delhi, which 
has reported over 70,000 cases, authorities 
will conduct house-to-house screenings for 
the virus. With the city’s hospitals over¬ 
whelmed, military personnel were pro¬ 
viding care at makeshift medical wards 
fashioned from railroad coaches. India re¬ 
ported a record 16,922 cases on Thursday, 
taking the national total to 473,105, with 
nearly 15,000 deaths. 

American hospital officials and health 
experts, meanwhile, are warning that 
politicians focusing on the economy and a 
public tired of being cooped up are letting 
a deadly medical disaster spiral to new 
heights. The 34,700 COVID-19 cases re¬ 
ported Tuesday returned the U.S. to near 
its late April peak of 36,400 new cases in 
one day, according to a count kept by Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Several states have set single-day case 
records this week, including Arizona, 
California, Mississippi, Nevada, Texas and 
Oklahoma. Some also broke hospitalization 
records, as did North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 

“People got complacent,” said Dr. Marc 
Boom, CEO of the Houston Methodist hos¬ 
pital system. “And it’s coming back and bit¬ 
ing us, quite frankly.” 

The virus has been blamed for over 
120,000 U.S. deaths — the highest toll 
in the world — and more than 2.3 mil¬ 
lion confirmed infections nationwide. On 
Wednesday, the widely cited University 
of Washington computer model of the out¬ 
break projected nearly 180,000 U.S. deaths 
by Oct. 1. 

New York Gov. Andrew Cuomo, New 
Jersey Gov. Phil Murphy and Connecticut 
Gov. Ned Lament announced that their 
states, which were devastated by early out¬ 
breaks that appear to be under control, will 
now require travelers from certain states 
to quarantine for 14 days upon arrival. 

The quarantine applies to people coming 
from states with a positive test rate higher 
than 10 per 100,000 residents on a seven- 
day average, or with a 10% or higher posi¬ 
tive rate over seven days. 

European nations appeared on track to 
reopen their shared borders by July 1, and 
their EU representatives debated criteria 
for lifting restrictions on visitors from out¬ 
side Europe. In Greece, aviation officials 
were visiting regional airports that are 
due to open to direct international flights 
on July 1. 

Americans are unlikely to be allowed 
into EU nations for at least the next few 
weeks, given how the pandemic is flaring 
in the U.S. and President Donald Trump’s 
ban on Europeans entering the United 
States. 

World financial markets were rattled 
by the setbacks in fighting the pandemic, 
which clouded prospects for recoveries of 
economies mired in their worst downturn 
since the Great Depression of the 1930s. 
Asian shares fell Thursday after the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average lost over 700 
points overnight for a drop of 2.7% and the 
broader S&P 500 fell 2.6%. 


There are no magic 
answers. There are no 
spells here. You can’t 
divine this away. We have 
to act at every level. ^ 

Dr. Michael Ryan 

World Health Organization emergencies chief 


The Africa Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention said Thursday that the 
continent’s cases have surged to more than 
336,000, up by 10,000 from a day earlier. 
The Africa CDC chief said the pandemic 
on the 54-nation continent “is picking up 
speed very quickly” while shortages of 
testing materials and medical equipment 
remain severe. 

Alarmed, some states are moving to en¬ 
sure more consistent use of face masks and 
other anti-virus measures. 

North Carolina Gov. Roy Cooper, a 
Democrat, ordered people to wear masks 
in public as the daily count of hospitaliza¬ 
tions and new cases hovered near records. 
In Florida, several counties and cities re¬ 
cently enacted mask requirements. 

Dr. Peter Hotez, an infectious-disease 
expert at the Baylor College of Medicine 
in Texas, said he worries that states will 
squander what time they have to head off 
a much larger crisis. 

“We’re still talking about subtlety, still 
arguing whether or not we should wear 
masks, and still not understanding that a 
vaccine is not going to rescue us,” he said. 

In Paris, the city’s iconic Eiffel Tower 
reopened to visitors for the first time 
Thursday after its longest-ever closure in 
peace time: 104 days. But enjoying views 
from the top requires some effort: the el¬ 


evator that normally carries visitors up 
the 1,063-feet tall wrought-iron structure 
remains closed, so for now people have to 
take the stairs. 

“It’s very special, very special because 
it’s only the Paris people,” said Annelies 
Bouwhuis, a 43-year-old visitor from the 
Netherlands. “We’ve seen a lot Paris peo¬ 
ple enjoying their city, enjoying their parks 
without all the tourists.” 

Skyscraper-studded Dubai, in the Unit¬ 
ed Arab Emirates, ended a monthslong 
nightly curfew, saying in a tweet that there 
would be “free move all day & night” as 
long as people wore masks and maintained 
social distancing. 

In China, where the virus first appeared 
late last year, an outbreak in Beijing ap¬ 
peared to have been brought under con¬ 
trol. China reported 19 newly confirmed 
cases nationwide amid mass testing in the 
capital. 

South Korea was still struggling to 
quell an outbreak there, reporting 28 new 
cases on Thursday, mostly associated with 
nightlife, churches, a huge e-commerce 
warehouse and door-to-door sales. But the 
numbers have not reached the hundreds of 
new cases every day in late February and 
early March. 

Worldwide, over 9.4 million people 
have been confirmed infected, and near¬ 
ly 500,000 have died, by Johns Hopkins’ 
count. Experts say those numbers are low 
due to limited testings and missed mild 
cases. 

Dr. Michael Ryan, the WHO’s emergen¬ 
cies chief, said when countries will hit their 
peak numbers of infections hinges entirely 
on what people do. 

“There are no magic answers. There are 
no spells here. You can’t divine this away,“ 
Ryan told reporters in Geneva. “We have 
to act at every level.” 


Slight drop 
in requests 
for jobless 
aid in US 

By Christopher Rugaber 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The number of laid- 
off workers in the U.S. who applied for 
unemployment benefits declined slightly 
to 1.48 million last week, the 12th straight 
drop and a sign that layoffs are slowing but 
are still at a painfully high level. 

The steady decline in claims suggests 
that the job market has begun to slowly 
heal from the pandemic, which shuttered 
businesses and sent the unemployment 
rate up to 14.7% in April, its highest level 
since the Great Depression. The total num¬ 
ber of people who are receiving jobless aid 
also fell last week, evidence that employers 
are rehiring some of the workers who had 
been laid off since mid-March. 

Yet the latest figure also coincides with 
a sudden resurgence of COVID-19 cases in 
the United States, especially in the South 
and West, that’s threatening to derail a na¬ 
scent economic rebound. On Wednesday, 
the nation set a record high of new coro¬ 
navirus cases. Many states are establish¬ 
ing their own records for daily infections, 
including Arizona, California, Mississippi, 
Nevada, Texas and Oklahoma. Cases of 
coronavirus have also jumped in Florida 
and Georgia. 

Should those trends continue, states may 
reimpose some limits on businesses that 
would likely trigger job cuts. Whether by 
choice or by government order, fewer con¬ 
sumers would shop, travel, eat out and visit 
bars or gyms. All those scenarios would 
result in renewed layoffs and hinder the 
economy. 

“The health crisis continues to cast a 
dark shadow over the economic landscape,” 
said Bob Schwartz, a senior economist at 
Oxford Economics, a forecasting firm. 

Before this week’s heightened worries 
about the pandemic, many economists had 
been relatively optimistic. In May, the un¬ 
employment rate unexpectedly declined, 
though to a still-high 13.3%. Consumers 
began spending again, sending retail sales 
jumping by a record amount. And sales of 
new homes rose as record-low mortgage 
rates fueled buyer interest. 

The economy shrank at a 5% annual rate 
in the first three months of the year, the 
government estimated Thursday. Yet econ¬ 
omists envision a much sharper plunge in 
the April-June quarter — a rate of up to 
30%, which would be the worst since re¬ 
cord-keeping began in 1948. Analysts ex¬ 
pect the economy to rebound in the second 
half of this year before potentially regain¬ 
ing its pre-pandemic level in late 2021 at 
the earliest. 

Yet all that assumes that the pandemic 
doesn’t intensify, force widespread busi¬ 
ness closures again and set the job market 
and the economy even further back. If it 
does, the damage could be dire. 

For now, real time data on small busi¬ 
nesses suggests that the economy’s im¬ 
provement slowed in June compared with 
May and then stalled in the past week in 
some states that had reopened their econo¬ 
mies the earliest. 
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Postal Service pushed into election spotlight 



Jacquelyn Martin/AP 


Garrett Schaffel, left, and Judy Beard, national legislative and political director of the American Postal 
Workers Union, carry a custom made Priority Mail box that organizers said contained two million signed 
petitions from customers asking Congress to approve emergency funding for the Postal Service, on 
Tuesday, on Capitol Hill in Washington. 


By Will Weissert 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
Postal Service’s famous motto — 
“Neither snow nor rain nor heat 
nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers” — is being tested like 
never before, by challenges that 
go well beyond the weather. 

Its finances have been devas¬ 
tated by the coronavirus. The 
Trump administration may attach 
big strings to federal bailouts. 

The agency’s responsibilities, 
meanwhile, are mounting. A dra¬ 
matic shift in many states to vot¬ 
ing by mail is intended to protect 
voters from spreading the virus 
at polling places. But it’s also 
making more work for post of¬ 
fices and contributing to delays in 
determining election winners. 

Results were delayed this week 
in Kentucky and New York as both 
states were overwhelmed by huge 
increases in mail ballots. Both 
states are now giving voters extra 
time after Election Day to return 
mail ballots, as long as they were 
postmarked by Tuesday. 

“What we don’t need is more 
chaos in the chaos,” said Wendy 
Fields, executive director of the 
voting rights advocacy group 
The Democracy Initiative, who 
said worries about undue strain 
at the post office only exacerbate 
larger struggles against voter 
suppression. 

President Donald Trump op¬ 
poses expanding voting by mail, 
arguing it will trigger fraud, even 
though there’s no evidence that 
will happen. Trump and many 


of his administration’s leading 
voices frequently vote absentee 
themselves. 

The president has also called 
the Postal Service “a joke” and 
says package shipping rates 
should be at least four times high¬ 
er for heavy users like Amazon. 
But shipping and packages are 
actually a top revenue generator 
for the Postal Service, and crit¬ 


ics say Trump is merely looking 
to punish Amazon founder Jeff 
Bezos in retaliation for unflatter¬ 
ing coverage in The Washington 
Post, which the billionaire Bezos 
also owns. 

Trump has acknowledged 
larger political calculations are 
at work, tweeting that expand¬ 
ing vote by mail will “LEAD TO 
THE END OF OUR GREAT RE¬ 


PUBLICAN PARTY.” Democrat¬ 
ic presidential nominee Joe Biden 
has suggested the Republican 
president’s opposition to absentee 
voting and criticism of the Postal 
Service may help him “steal” the 
election. 

Mark Dimondstein, president 
of the American Postal Workers 
Union, which represents 200,000- 
plus employees, said the Trump 


administration is “shamefully 
trying to use the crisis to carry 
out an agenda” of privatization, 
which would ultimately “break 
up the Postal Service and sell it.” 

Jim Condos, Vermont’s Demo¬ 
cratic secretary of state, said “our 
democracy depends on a reliable 
post office.” 

“Mid-election year is not the 
time to see changes in the de¬ 
pendability of the Postal Ser¬ 
vice, especially during a year 
when our country is experienc¬ 
ing a pandemic and health crisis, 
which will dramatically increase 
the necessity of voting by mail,” 
he said. 

The Postal Service normally 
operates without taxpayer funds. 
Amid the pandemic, however, 
it lost $4.5 billion in fiscal year 
2020’s second quarter. Congress 
approved a $10 billion line of 
credit for the agency as part of 
March’s sweeping economic res¬ 
cue package. Since then, though, 
the Postal Service and the Trea¬ 
sury Department have had dis¬ 
cussions about requirements to 
extend those loans. 

Neither side will say publicly 
what’s being negotiated, but 
Trump has made his feelings 
clear. A 2018 Treasury task force 
also recommended the Postal 
Service increase package rates 
and cut labor costs. A second 
coronavirus aid package passed 
in May by the Democratic-con- 
trolled House includes $25 billion 
in direct aid for the Postal Ser¬ 
vice, but the GOP-m^ority Sen¬ 
ate hasn’t passed its own version. 


Native Americans blast Trump trip to Mount Rushmore 


By Stephen Groves 

Associated Press 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D. — Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s plans to 
kick off Independence Day with 
a showy display at Mount Rush- 
more are drawing sharp criticism 
from Native Americans who view 
the monument as a desecration of 
land violently stolen from them 
and used to pay homage to lead¬ 
ers hostile to native people. 

Several groups led by Native 
American activists are planning 
protests for Trump’s July 3 visit, 
part of Trump’s “comeback” 
campaign for a nation reeling 
from sickness, unemployment 
and, recently, social unrest. The 
event is slated to include fighter 


jets thundering over the 79-year- 
old stone monument in South 
Dakota’s Black Hills and the first 
fireworks display at the site since 
2009. 

But it comes amid a national 
reckoning over racism and a re¬ 
consideration of the symbolism 
of monuments around the globe. 
Many Native American activ¬ 
ists say the Rushmore memorial 
is as reprehensible as the many 
Confederate monuments being 
toppled around the nation. 

“Mount Rushmore is a symbol 
of white supremacy, of structural 
racism that’s still alive and well in 
society today,” said Nick Tilsen, 
a member of the Oglala Lakota 
tribe and the president of a local 
activist organization called NDN 


Collective. “It’s an injustice to 
actively steal Indigenous people’s 
land then carve the white faces of 
the conquerors who committed 
genocide.” 

While some activists, like 
Tilsen, want to see the monument 
removed altogether and the Black 
Hills returned to the Lakota, oth¬ 
ers have called for a share in the 
economic benefits from the re¬ 
gion and the tourists it attracts. 

Trump has long shown a fas¬ 
cination with Mount Rushmore. 
South Dakota Gov. Kristi Noem 
said in 2018 that he had once 
told her straight-faced it was his 
dream to have his face carved into 
the monument. He later joked at a 
campaign rally about getting en¬ 
shrined alongside George Wash¬ 


ington, Thomas Jefferson, Teddy 
Roosevelt and Abraham Lincoln. 
And while it was Noem, a Repub¬ 
lican, who pushed for a return of 
the fireworks on the eve of Inde¬ 
pendence Day, Trump joined the 
effort and committed to visiting 
South Dakota for the celebration. 

The four faces, carved into 
the mountain with dynamite and 
drills, are known as the “shrine to 
democracy.” The presidents were 
chosen by sculptor Gutzon Bor- 
glum for their leadership during 
four phases of American develop¬ 
ment: Washington led the birth 
of the nation; Jefferson sparked 
its westward expansion; Lincoln 
preserved the union and emanci¬ 
pated slaves; Roosevelt champi¬ 
oned industrial innovation. 


And yet, for many Native Amer¬ 
ican people, including the Lakota, 
Cheyenne, Omaha, Arapaho, 
Kiowa and Kiowa-Apache, the 
monument is a desecration to the 
Black Hills, which they consider 
sacred. Lakota people know the 
area as Paha Sapa — “the heart 
of everything that is.” 

As monuments to Confeder¬ 
ate and colonial leaders have 
been removed across U.S. cities, 
conservatives have expressed 
concern that Mount Rushmore 
could be next. Commentator Ben 
Shapiro this week suggested that 
the “woke historical revisionist 
priesthood” wanted to blow up 
the monument. Noem responded 
by tweeting, “Not on my watch.” 
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Impatience grows for cops’ arrest in Breonna Tayior’s death 


By Dylan Lovan 
Associated Press 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. — The out¬ 
cry has reverberated for weeks 
online and at demonstrations 
nationwide: Arrest the cops who 
killed Breonna Taylor. 

But three months after plain¬ 
clothes detectives serving a war¬ 
rant busted into her Louisville, 
Ky., apartment and shot the 26- 
year-old Black woman to death, 
only one of the three officers who 
opened fire has lost his job. No 
one is facing criminal charges. 

Calls for action against the of¬ 
ficers have gotten louder during 
a national reckoning over racism 
and police brutality following 
George Floyd’s death in Minne¬ 


apolis. Officials there are pros¬ 
ecuting four officers involved, 
including bringing a murder 
charge against the officer who 
pressed a knee into Floyd’s neck 
on May 25. 

That has left people, from pro¬ 
testers to celebrities, wondering 
why justice is slow to come in 
Taylor’s case. 

“It’s definitely taking too long, 
it’s definitely frustrating,” said 
Kirstia Drury, 32, who joined 
street protests in Louisville after 
Taylor’s death. “If someone even 
so much as shot a police dog, they 
would’ve already been convicted 
and halfway to prison.” 

Taylor’s March 13 death has at¬ 
tracted attention from stars like 


Lizzo, Jada Pinkett Smith and 
Beyonce, who wrote an open let¬ 
ter last week urging Kentucky’s 
attorney general to move swiftly. 
Millions have signed an online 
petition demanding justice for 
Taylor. 

“They murdered that girl in her 
own house,” said Ashley Kidwell, 
who drove up from Atlanta to join 
Louisville protests in early June. 
“We’re going into July, and there’s 
been no justice served.” 

Attorney General Daniel Cam¬ 
eron, whose office is reviewing 
the investigation by Louisville 
police, has declined to offer a 
timetable. 

“An investigation of this mag¬ 
nitude, when done correctly. 


requires time and patience,” 
Cameron, Kentucky’s first Black 
attorney general, said last week. 

The FBI also is investigating 
the officers’ actions and exploring 
potential civil rights violations. 

Christopher 2X, a longtime 
anti-violence activist in Louis¬ 
ville, said the resources put into 
the investigation by local, state 
and federal officials has reas¬ 
sured him, and he urged protest¬ 
ers not to get too frustrated with 
the wait. He’s the executive di¬ 
rector of advocacy group Christo¬ 
pher 2X Game Changers and has 
often served as a conduit between 
the Black community and Louis¬ 
ville officials during conflicts. 

“I think the game changer is 


the federal intervention here,” he 
said, adding that he’s never in two 
decades seen a racially charged 
police shooting in Louisville get 
so much attention from the FBI 
and the US. Justice Department. 

He often speaks with Taylor’s 
mother, Tamika Palmer, who has 
called for the three officers to be 
fired and charged in the killing. 

“She’s frustrated, she feels 
grief and pain from the loss of her 
daughter,” 2X said. “But I con¬ 
stantly remind her how this sys¬ 
tem works.” 

The officers are entitled to 
due process, and if investigators 
believe they should be charged, 
it takes time to build a case that 
would hold up in court. 


Court rules officer’s fatal shooting of Black man to be justified 


Associated Press 

PETAL, Miss. — An appeals 
court has upheld a ruling that a 
Mississippi police officer was jus¬ 
tified when he fatally shot a Black 
Louisiana man, who called police 
after a car crash. 

US. District Judge Keith Star- 
rett ruled in September that Petal 
police officer Aaron Jernigan was 
protecting himself when he fa¬ 


tally shot Marc Davis of LaPlace, 
La., in 2017. 

On Monday, the 5th Circuit US. 
Court of Appeals agreed with 
Starrett’s ruling. The Clarion 
Ledger reported. 

Davis, 34, was driving on Mis¬ 
sissippi 42 on June 2, 2017, when 
he was involved in a car crash in 
Petal. 

Davis called police and Jerni¬ 
gan arrived, but later the pair got 


into an argument and Jernigan 
shot Davis three times. Davis 
later died at the hospital. 

Jernigan said Davis physically 
assaulted him, attempted to take 
his gun and refused orders to 
stand down. 

Yoshanta Albert, mother of 
Davis’ five children, filed a 
wrongful death lawsuit in 2018, 
claiming Jernigan shot Davis un¬ 
expectedly and without a warn¬ 


ing shot. The lawsuit also claimed 
that Jernigan used excessive 
force. 

Starett threw out the lawsuit, 
stating Jernigan didn’t use exces¬ 
sive force and if he did, Jernigan 
was “entitled” to, considering the 
situation. 

Albert was among the large 
crowd that rallied earlier this 
month in front of the state Capitol 
against police brutality after the 


death of George Floyd, a Black 
man who was killed in Minne¬ 
apolis last month while in police 
custody. 

“This is not what justice looks 
like: a child without a father,” 
Albert said at the protest, as she 
waved a photo of her 2-year-old 
daughter, Leah, standing next 
to her father’s casket. “I waited 
three years. His death was swept 
under the rug.” 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS & TECHNOLOGY 


^Crime of opportunity’ 

Rodents cause engine damage amid coronavirus 



Your next round of car trouble could have a surprising source: vermin. 


By Jamie L. LaReau 
Detroit Free Press 

T here was once a little mouse 
that caused a big problem. 

The critter crawled up in 
the wheel well of a parked car, 
made his way over the brakes and up 
into the engine. Most rodents would 
stop there; it’s a nice nesting spot. But 
this fella had other plans. 

He kept going until he was inside the 
dashboard and couldn’t get out. There, 
he died (I didn’t say it would be a happy 
story). The rancid and revolting odor 
compelled the car owner to bring it to 
Avis Ford in Southfield, Mich., where 
service technicians made the unsavory 
discovery. 

“Usually you find a wiring harness 
for the engine or the fuel injection 
system that is all chewed up,” said Avis 
Ford’s Service Manager Larry Sirgany. 
“We’ll find a car that’s been sitting for 
a couple weeks and it will have a big 
nasty nest in there too.” 

Over the years, Sirgany has found 
plenty of fiora and fauna in car engines. 
There are grass and twig nests and 
dead — sometimes alive — vermin and 
lots of chewed wires. The resulting 
damage is costly to fix. 

But this spring, amid the stay-home 
order during the coronavirus pandem¬ 
ic, the rodent ruination to engines has 
been exceptionally high in some places. 

“I’ve seen a solid dozen to 15 cars 
with damage in the last six weeks,” 
Sirgany said. “Typically, I would have 
two per month this time of year.” 

Hundreds in repairs 

In fact, an April 30 report in The 
New York Times said a dealership 
out East had five people call in one 
week to complain of rats living in their 
car engine. One couple got an alert 
of engine trouble while driving and 
remembered seeing a rat scurry across 
their driveway as they left. The couple 
returned home and opened the hood 
to find animal feces and urine all over 
the engine, as well as sticks, leaves and 
small bones. 

Last month, the Centers for Dis¬ 
ease Control and Prevention warned 
of unusual or aggressive rat behavior 
caused, in part, by many restaurants 
shutting down during the pandemic. 
Rodents depend a lot on the tossed out 
food scraps from restaurants. 

Now the varmints are searching else¬ 
where for food, and your engine could 
be it. Some car brands, such as Toyota, 
use soy-coated wiring, which can be a 
delicious treat to a rodent. 

Also, in cold weather, a car is a 
source of heat for mice, rats, squirrels, 
woodchucks and opossums. That’s usu¬ 
ally the time of year when Sirgany sees 
the most engine damage. The creatures 
crawl in the engine to keep warm 
and chew on the car’s wiring while in 
there, wreaking havoc on the electrical 
system. 

“Typically, they can get fairly time 
consuming to do a repair — at least 
two to four hours putting it all back 
together,” Sirgany said. “So it’s a $400 
to $600 repair.” 

The cost typically does not exceed a 


person’s deductible, so it’s usually an 
out-of-pocket expense, he said. 

There is also a possible danger. If a 
mouse makes a grass nest, typically the 
size of a baseball or a golf ball, it could 
possibly start on fire, some experts 
warn. 

‘Staring right at me’ 

The good news is that usually by the 
time spring rolls around, rodents stay 
away from cars because there’s more 
activity with people outdoors. 

“This year, with COVID, that’s not 
the case,” Sirgany said. “The cars 
have been so quiet, they’re parked, 
they don’t smell like people and they 
become pretty attractive to rodents.” 

Most customers will be alerted to an 
issue from a warning light signaling an 
engine problem. The rodent’s damage 
will interrupt the car’s wiring system, 
but it does not usually paralyze the car, 
Sirgany said. 

The customer will bring the car to 
the dealer and that’s when Sirgany’s 
team opens the hood to diagnose the 
problem. He will usually find the clues, 
maybe twigs or leaves, sometimes fol¬ 
lowed by a surprise. 

“Every now and then you find the 
critter still living in the car,” Sirgany 
said. “The last one was four years ago. 
It was a woodchuck staring right at me 
and he wasn’t even interested in leav¬ 
ing.” 

Sirgany gently shut the hood and 
called wildlife experts to safely remove 
the woodchuck, also called a ground¬ 
hog. 

Polish the pearly whites 

But even in vehicles that use petro¬ 
leum-based wiring, cars attract rodents 
simply because they are dark, provide 
shelter and offer the chance for dental 
hygiene, said a rat expert at University 
of Michigan. 

“All rodents have these ever-growing 
teeth and they need to chew on things 
to keep them from getting long,” said 
Ben Dantzer, professor of psychology at 
the University of Michigan. He studies 
mice, squirrels and rats to learn how 


Pest-proof your car 

Now that you know everything you ever 
(or never) wanted to know about the 
rodent lifestyle, there are many ways to 
pest-proof your car. 

The most obvious is to drive it daily, 
because unlike our mouse or Sirgany’s 
woodchuck, most rodents will jump out 
of the engine and not return once the 
car is regularly in motion. 

Here are some other suggestions from 
the experts: 

■ Spray commercially approved rodent 
repellent around the lower perimeter of 
the vehicle and wheel wells. 

■ Peppermint oil sprayed around the 
car works too. Some automakers make 
a tape with chili oil on it. It wraps 
around wiring and has a repelling taste 
to rodents. 

■ Keep bird feeders far away because, 
“Bird feeders aren’t just feeding birds; 
they’re feeding rats," Dantzer said. 

■ Cats and dogs are predators, so you 
can leave them in the garage for awhile, 
if the temperature is safe for them. 


they make decisions. 

In his years of studying rodents cap¬ 
tured from the wild, Dantzer is certain 
of one thing: They have great smiles. 

In the wild, rodents consistently 
chew on rocks and trees to keep their 
teeth worn down and sharp, Dantzer 
said. If they did not do that, they could 
die from overgrown teeth locking their 
jaws. 

“So underneath the hood of a car, 
it’s a nice place to sleep and you’ve got 
all these wires around and you need to 
chew and grind your teeth down so you 
chew on those,” Dantzer said. “Then, it 
ends up shorting out the car’s wiring.” 

He is not surprised at an increase of 
rodents nesting in car engines during 
the pandemic. 

“It’s not a situation where we have 
this burgeoning population of squirrels 
and rats,” Dantzer said. “It’s a crime of 
opportunity; you have all these station¬ 
ary vehicles.” 


ON THE COVER: Ellie returns in a story that's a study of revenge in “The Last of Us Part II.” 
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GADGET WATCH 

A perfect time for a 
waterproof speaker 

By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

I t’s the perfect time for price-friendly 
Anker’s updated Soundcore Flare 2 por¬ 
table waterproof wireless speaker. 

The sound just rocks with a 360-degree 
design pumping 20 watts of sound in all direc¬ 
tions from the cylinder-shaped speaker. A cloth 
grille covers the outside of the speaker, allow¬ 
ing the sound from dual drivers and passive 
radiators to pass through. 

The sound of a single Flare 2 is great, so go 
ahead and get 100 more of them. I’m serious! 
The Flare 2 is built with PartyCast Technology 
allowing for 100 Flare 2s to be synced off of a 
single smartphone for an incredible-sounding 
socially distant party atmosphere. Add Anker’s 
BassUp technology, and the bass-driven audio 
is even better. 

Syncing 100 speakers is simple. Just pair one 
speaker via Bluetooth to your music source and 
the others take 3 seconds each with the press of 
a button to sync with the first speaker. With any 
numbers of speakers you choose to sync, make 
the main one as centered in an area as possible 
to reach the others efficiently. 

Once you have the audio set, with the free 
Soundcore companion app the rainbow light 
show begins with light rings built into the top 
and bottom of the speaker. The rings create 
an unmatched Bluetooth speaker atmosphere, 
pulsing and shining to the beat of your music 
from the app’s six lighting modes. 

A 5,200 mAh Li-ion battery recharges with 
the included USB-C cable for up to 12 hours of 
use. The number of hours before a charge will 
depend on the BassUp technology, volume and 
light shows. 

The speaker is built with an IXP7 waterproof 
rating, so splashes and even being submerged 
in shallow water of 3.3 feet for up to 30 minutes 
won’t hurt. If water is in the area, make sure 
the USB-C charging port is closed. 

Anker has an entertaining video on their site, 
setting up 100 Flare 2 speakers with placement 
of eight in each room of a house — all synced 
with music and a light show. As they mention, 
100 isn’t really practical, but a half dozen might 
be. 

One of the best parts might be getting all this 
for just $69.99 each. 

Online: soundcore.com; $69 

Lump me in the same group of smartwatch 
fans who primarily use the device for time and 
fitness tracking. For the most part, every one 
I’ve tried works great for these features but 
they are not what you would consider fashion¬ 
able. 

Enter the Motorola Moto 360 (3rd genera¬ 
tion) premium smartwatch, developed and 
distributed by eBuyNow and powered by Wear 
OS by Google, making it perfect for features 
such as fitness, music, ride hailing, dating and 
mapping apps. 

I’m not a hard-core fitness person, but I do 
keep in shape, eat somewhat healthy, count 
my daily steps and take daily bike rides. So 
getting instant, accurate information, including 
tracking my heart rate from the built-in sensors 
with Google Fit during and immediately after 
workouts, is critical and was delivered. 

The watch has a classic look with an ambient 
mode to have the 1.2-inch circular display made 
with crystal clear and durable Corning Gorilla 
Glass 3. 

It’s loaded with features including customiz¬ 
able action button and extended battery life 
(355mAh) for up to three days of charge. Inside 
is Bluetooth 4.2 for pairing with a smartphone, 
GPS and Wi-Fi, and it’s water resistant for 
casual swimming and splashes. 

According to the Moto 360 site, compatibility 
is listed with Android 6.0 (excluding Go edition) 
or higher and iOS 10.0 or higher. 

Online: moto360.com; $299.99 
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Black filmmakers, executives 
detail Hollywood experiences 


By Ryan Faughnder 
AND Stacy Perman 
Los Angeles Times 

fter George Floyd’s killing 
in the custody of Minne¬ 
apolis police last month, 
Hollywood entertainment 
companies sent out a flurry of state¬ 
ments supporting the Black Lives 
Matter movement’s flght against 
police brutality and systemic racism. 

Studios, music labels and stream¬ 
ing services promised donations to 
antiracist nonprofits and declared 
their commitment to diversity. Inter¬ 


nal memos called for reflection on 
the industry’s poor record of inclu¬ 
sion and diversity. 

Still, the entertainment industry’s 
long history of failures when it comes 
to race continues to weigh on the 
minds of many of the Black filmmak¬ 
ers, executives and others inter¬ 
viewed by The Times. Many note the 
stark absence of Black executives in 
studios’ ranks. The Writers Guild of 
America West’s Committee of Black 
Writers recently published an open 
letter to studios demanding that ac¬ 
tions follow words. 


The Times interviewed Black en¬ 
tertainment industry professionals, 
spanning directors, producers, writ¬ 
ers, designers, agents and executives. 
They discussed systemic racism in 
Hollywood, what needs to change 
and their frustration with years of 
talk and little action. 

“This conversation needed to hap¬ 
pen for a long time about racism and 
race in our industry,” said Cynthia 
Erivo, the actor, singer and songwrit¬ 
er who was nominated for two Oscars 
for 2019’s “Harriet.” “It feels like for 
the first time people are listening.” 



How the attention to racism and police brutality 

Ava DuVernay, director (“When They See Us,” “Selma”): You 

have certain people who are really reaching in, in a way that’s 
active and progressive, and you have folks that are going through 
the motions. And in this moment, there are no more motions. That 
kind of empty exercise is being duly noted by me and others. 

DeVon Franklin, chief executive, Franklin Entertainment: How 
can what happened to Ahmaud Arbery, George Floyd, Breonna 
Taylor, or so many other countless Black men and women who’ve 
lost their lives, happen? Because there’s a dehumanization. That 
dehumanization is by no means completely at the doorstep of Hol¬ 
lywood. However, when you see the persistent images that HoUy- 


is challenging Hollywood 

wood portrays of Black men and women in demeaning positions, 
being violent and so forth, it contributes to the dehumanization. 
Kasi Lemmons, director, writer, “Harriet,” “Eve’s Bayou”: 

I’ve had some time to think about these diversity reports that 
came out last year. Looking back 12 to 13 years, the numbers are 
so bleak, especially in terms of what I am doing — writing and 
directing — and especially for directors of color and underrepre¬ 
sented women, they made less than 1% of the studio movies. That 
gave me pause. Because you expect or hope what seems obvious 
in an industry that deals with aspirations and inspiration, it feels 
like a perfect place for us to be our better selves. 


What actions can create meaningful change in the industry? 


Darrell D. Miller, lawyer, entertainment 
department Chair, Fox Rothschiid: What 
Hollywood can do, I think, is to actually 
act upon some of the changes that have 
literally been talked about for years: 

Bring more images, more voices, more 
talent, more producers in the rooms to 
create content more representative of our 
society. 

Lorrie Bartlett, co-head of talent de¬ 
partment, partner and board member, 
ICM Partners: First of all, it’s [about] 
educating people and shining a light on 
unconscious bias, antiracism and anti¬ 
hate. It’s not enough to say, “Oh, but I’m 
not a racist.” There needs to be a real 
sense of understanding, by omission and 
silence contributing to a problem that ex¬ 
ists. That is the first step. 

John Ridley, screenwriter, “12 Years 
a Slave”: This is not charity, it’s not do- 
good work. These are amazing individu¬ 
als. The talent is here, the will is here. 

The burden on Black executives 

Jermaine Johnson, manager, 3 Arts 
Entertainment: I do think that people, 
especially white people in positions of 
power, need to get comfortable with 
being uncomfortable; it is monumentally 
important to the change we need to make. 
At the top, so long as equality feels like 
oppression, then we need a reality check 


Tina Perry, president, OWN: I think 
it starts even earlier, with figuring out 
how to tell high school students what 
this industry is, what opportunities exist 
and the types of jobs that are available. 
I’ve had interns come to us from LA and 
South LA, and they didn’t know all the 
potential ways they could work in the 


the moment is definitely here, and I just 
get tired when people of good hearts and 
right minds say, “I’m going to donate.” 
But what are you doing? In terms of staff¬ 
ing showrunners, did you even interview 
a person of color for that position, or did 
you hire them because they were some¬ 
one’s friend? 

Jeff Clanagan, chief executive. Code- 
black Films: You can recruit at certain 
colleges. Try recruiting at the HBCUs 
(historically Black colleges and universi¬ 
ties). This conversation has to stay rel¬ 
evant in the same way that the #MeToo 
movement stayed relevant. 

Melina Matsoukas, director, “Queen & 
Slim”: I want to make these stories on my 
sets. But the burden of diversity shouldn’t 
just be on Black filmmakers, it should be 
on everyone. Do you ask your white coun¬ 
terparts to open their sets and demand 
that they hire people of color on sets or 
the writers room? Is that happening? 

and creators 

for ourselves. 

George Tillman Jr., director, “The Hate 
U Give”: When I go to pitch at different 
studios, if you have an African Ameri¬ 
can lead, you’re going to get less money. 
You’ve got to jump up and down to con¬ 
vince them that this is something that’s 
universal. 


industry. There’s something about the 
exposure at an early age that’s really 
important. 

Franklin: No studio would outsource their 
film slate to human resources. So the idea 
that most diversity initiatives are run 
through human resource departments is 
one of the reasons why they don’t work. 


Problem of white gatekeepers 

Robin Thede, creator and star, “A Black 
Lady Sketch Show”: We don’t want a 
handout; we want to do the work. There’s 
a reason why you have an Ava DuVernay 
and an Issa Rae and a Lena Waithe, who 
are performing at a super high level. 
These people have worked their asses off 
So no one is asking for the studios to just 
greenlight everything Black. That’s going 
to be awful. We want to be vetted just like 
everyone else. The problem is, Hollywood 
doesn’t see us. 

Lemmons: I have witnessed people 
overlooking young Black people; just not 
seeing them. If there’s not a Black person 
in the room, or a woman or Indigenous 
person, are they seeing talent? Or are they 
seeing talent that looks like them? 

Profiling in the industry 

Miller: I went to my first Vanity Fair 
Oscar party, and after going through five 
checkpoints, I walked in and finally got to 
the door, and I was told the chauffeurs are 
around the corner. I’ve come to Holly¬ 
wood and I’m at the top of my game. But I 
haven’t escaped the external reality. 
Deirdra Govan, costume designer: I 
went into a high-end store, I was shopping 
for an A-list celebrity for a studio show. 

We had an account with the store. I spent 
$50,000, but from start to finish I was 
profiled and questioned. When I went to 
pick up the clothes, I was sequestered by 
security with the receipt in my hand. It 
was humiliating. The celebrity called the 
president of the store to say how inappro¬ 
priate the behavior was. 

Lena Waithe, creator, “The Chi”; writer, 
“Queen & Slim”: In our workplace, we’ve 
got to be nice to people, we’ve got to have 
dinner with them and sit next to them at 
premieres, you know what I’m saying? It 
is a truly traumatic thing for a lot of Black 
artists because you’re constantly having 
to rub shoulders with your oppressors. 


How to fix Hollywood’s pipeline problem? 



DeVon Franklin 



Kasi Lemmons 


Final thoughts 

DuVernay: What I’ve found is the folks on 
the ground doing the work are not getting 
the influx of money from studios, net¬ 
works and agencies, because those checks 
are going to the [high profile, legacy social 
justice organizations] you know. That tells 
me it’s performative. Performance doesn’t 
fix systems and structures. I don’t think 
it’s coming from a place of malice, it’s 
coming from a place of ignorance. People 
just don’t know what to do. 

Matsoukas: Racism in Hollywood is a 
pandemic born from over a century of era¬ 
sure, segregation, white nepotism, redlin¬ 
ing, the rewriting of history and pushing 
false narratives, cultural looting, and 
ostracism. The only way forward is to dis¬ 
mantle these practices within these institu¬ 
tions in an effort to bring true diversity to 
the entertainment and media industry. 
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Bacon got spooked 
making new thriller 



By Peter Sblendorio 


New York Daily News 


K evin Bacon experienced six de¬ 
grees of spookiness while making 
his new thriller. 

The 61-year-old actor stars in 
the psychological horror movie “You Should 
Have Left” as a paranoid husband tormented 
by supernatural terrors while staying in a 
secluded house in the Welsh countryside. 

During production, when the cast and 
crew packed up and returned to a nearby vil¬ 
lage for the night, Bacon bunked by himself 
in a cabin used as a dressing room. 

The isolation left him feeling more than 
a little unsettled — though it did help him 
develop his character. 

“I stayed in this little cabin in the middle 
of nowhere in Wales, and I can tell you that 
everyone would leave, and the trucks would 
roll away and the sun would set, and there 
was a kind of darkness and stillness and 
quiet,” Bacon said. 

“Honestly, I’ve been to a lot of places, and 
I’ve never experienced it quite like that. 
Sometimes after a day... of working on that 
kind of stuff, my mind would get a little 
weird being alone, but I kind of liked it. It 
was good for the work.” 

The movie serves as a reunion for Bacon 
and director David Koepp, who worked to¬ 
gether on the 1999 haunted-house film “Stir 
of Echoes.” 

Bacon also produced “You 
Should Have Left,” which 
is an adaptation of a 2017 
book by German author 
Daniel Kehlmann. 

For years. Bacon 
wanted to explore the 
horror genre again 
with Koepp. It was 
the “Footloose” 
star’s wife, actress 
Kyra Sedgwick, 
who suggested they 
look into making a 
scary movie about a 
marriage. 

Bacon and Koepp 
began discussing 
ideas, and when the 
actor came across 
Kehlmann’s novella, 
he realized the story 
aligned with the ideas 
he and the director were 
envisioning. 

“You Should Have Left” 
sees Bacon’s character 
battle dark thoughts 
and grapple with his 
checkered past 
amid concerns 
that his 


younger wife, an actress played by Amanda 
Seyfried, is cheating on him. 

“It was very specific that David and I 
wanted to make her an actress,” Bacon 
explained. 

“When you go off and make a movie ... 
and one person is with an actor, it’s some¬ 
times really tough to understand the level of 
intimacy that you get with a crew and with 
a cast.... We’re called upon to be extremely 
emotional and extremely vulnerable really, 
really quickly. That can create a deep con¬ 
nection to people, and if you’re not somebody 
who’s in the industry especially, that can just 
lead to paranoia.” 

The film marks the latest thriller for 
Bacon, who also starred in “Flatliners” and 
“The Darkness.” 

“I like films that have to do with life or 
death,” Bacon said. “I’ll watch a romantic 
comedy like the best of them, but even in a 
romantic comedy or a straight-up romance, 
there’s kind of this idea that if I don’t end 
up with this person, it’s just going to kill me. 
It turns into a life or death situation. High 
stakes.” 

At their best. Bacon said, horror mov¬ 
ies “become real great acting challenges, 
because you can’t just make one choice: 

Ah, I’m scared. I’ve got my scared face. I’m 
going to wear that for an hour and 45 min¬ 
utes.’ That really becomes kind of boring. 

“To dive into deeper character stuff and to 
really try to create good, well-rounded 
characters and very emotional 
scenes, I think there’s 
a lot of opportunity for 
that in the genre.” 
Bacon 
looks for 
strong roles 
that are dif¬ 
ferent from 
his last ones. 
He says “You 
Should Have 
Left” is no 
exception. 
“That’s one 
of the great 
things about 
being an actor,” 
Bacon said. “As 
you grow and you 
age, you have these 
life experiences and 
they change you, and 
then the roles change 
along with them. I feel so 
grateful that I have this gig 
for that very reason, and I 
have no intention of slowing 
down.” 



Strange events plague a couple and their young daughter when they rent a 
secluded countryside house that has a dark past in “You Should Have Left,” 
starring Kevin Bacon, Amanda Seyfried (not pictured) and Avery Essex. 

‘You Should Have Left’ 
offers familiar frights 


By Jocelyn Noveck 
Associated Press 

C’mon. Everyone knows that when 
you rent a vacation house online, you 
read the reviews first. 

So maybe if Theo and Susanna, 
the upscale couple in “You Should 
Have Left,” had read the reviews 
before renting their lovely getaway 
house in Wales, just maybe they’d 
have come across that creepy guy 
who says in the film, “Some don’t 
leave.” He doesn’t seem to mean it in 
a good way. 

In any case, soon after they arrive 
in the picturesque countryside with 
their young daughter, things start 
feeling strange to Theo and Susanna 
— and no, not in a good way. And we, 
the viewer, start asking the obvious 
question: Why the heck don’t they 
just pack up and get out? 

But, like so many families in 
haunted house horror pics before 
them, they just don’t seem to get that 
leaving is an option, while it still is. 
Instead they wander the lonely halls 
incessantly — like the Torrance 
family in “The Shining” — until it’s 
“Too Late,” as someone mysteri¬ 
ously scrawls in Theo’s journal. 

Oh, speaking of “The Shining”: 
you’ll be thinking about it a lot 
during “You Should Have Left,” be¬ 
cause this Blumhouse film, directed 
by David Koepp, is sort of a “Shin¬ 
ing Lite.” No, there are no creepy 
twins. And this haunted house may 
not be as spectacular as the Over¬ 
look Hotel, but it’s pretty cool: All 
exposed brick and blond wood, sleek 
and shiny and devoid of extraneous 
decor, it’s the real estate version of 
a very hip, very tailored men’s gray 
suit. 

Kevin Bacon is Theo, a banker 
markedly older than his infectiously 
charming wife (Amanda Seyfried), 
a Hollywood actress. Before they 
even get to Wales, we learn Theo has 
a checkered past: He visits her film 
set, and the security guy blanches 
when he recognizes Theo’s name. 

We also learn that tightly wired 
Theo is jealous, very jealous, when 
it comes to his wife’s relationships, 
and is working on bettering himself 
via journaling and a meditation app. 
Still, he knows the passwords to her 


devices, and uses them. 

But Susie, as he calls her, seems 
to be genuinely in love with Theo 

— it’s not always clear why — and 
the two have an adorable 6-year-old, 
Ella (Avery Essex, excellent and a 
dead ringer for a young Seyfried). So 
when Susie has a film shoot planned 
in London, the family decides on a 
quick restorative getaway before¬ 
hand. 

Restorative? Hardly. Immediately, 
everyone starts having terrible 
nightmares. Also, there’s no decent 
food around, and seemingly little 
to do. And there are those endless 
hallways, and doors that appear 
and disappear, and mysterious light 
switches. People keep getting lost, 
and the clocks go haywire. 

Yet the family sticks around, long 
enough for painful secrets to be told, 
old wounds to be exacerbated, truths 
to be admitted ... and things to get a 
lot scarier, obviously. 

Bacon gives his usual commit¬ 
ted performance as Theo, who is no 
longer a writer in this adaptation of 
the novella by Daniel Kehlmann, but 
nonetheless has a journal, so we can 
see creepy scrawlings a la Jack Tor¬ 
rance (but nothing as scary as “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy...). Seyfried’s appealing warmth 
gives the marriage a genuine feel. 

But the characters and their 
relationships are frankly more 
interesting than the plot, with its 
heavy emphasis on Theo’s tortured 
psyche and the constant possibil¬ 
ity that everything we see is being 
dreamed or imagined. The tension 
escalates quite effectively, but the 
payoff feels weak, because the thing 

— or person, or whatever — that 
we’re supposed to be most scared of 
is hardly as scary as the buildup. 

The Welsh countryside looks 
lovely, even though the movie was 
shot in New Jersey. It makes you 
want to find a cool vacation house 
in Wales, OR New Jersey, yourself 

— whenever people are able to start 
doing things like that again. 

But hey, maybe read those online 
reviews first. 


“You Should Have Left” is rated R for vio¬ 
lence, disturbing images, sexuai content 
and language. Running time: 93 minutes. 
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Jon Stewart returns with new movie, 
thoughts on current political climate 


By Jake Coyle 

Associated Press 

W hen Jon Stewart signed off from “The 
Daily Show” five years ago, he didn’t 
say goodbye. “The conversation isn’t 
ending,” Stewart said. 

Stewart is now picking it back up with “Irresist¬ 
ible,” his second film as writer-director, following 
2014’s “Rosewater,” and an extension of many of 
the things that Stewart talked about, satirized and 
debated in his 16 years hosting “The Daily Show.” 

The movie is about a mayoral election in small¬ 
town Wisconsin that draws big-time strategists of 
each party (Steve Carell, Rose Byrne) along with 
enormous amounts of money and a media circus. A 
satire in the mold of Preston Sturges, it’s American 
politics in microcosm. 

But a lot has changed since Stewart ceased being 
such a regular public presence. In an interview 
from his home in New Jersey, the 57-year-old 
refiected on some of the turbulence in politics that 
has followed his nightly engagement. 

Associated Press: There's clearly connective 
tissue between your film and “The Daily Show,” 
where campaign finance reform was often a sub¬ 
ject. This is surely the big-screen debut of your 
former guest, Trevor Potter, former chairman of 
the United States Federal Election Commission. 

Stewart: I don’t know. Did you see “The Body¬ 
guard”? But that’s right. I looked at the market¬ 
place and I thought: You know what’s missing? A 
raunchy, R-rated campaign finance reform flick. 

We need a “Porky’s” of campaign finance reform. 

You regularly tried to bridge the divisions of 
the country through sanity and common sense 
on “The Daily Show.” Those divisions have only 
grown during the Trump administration, some 
might say perilously so. Do you still believe in a 
middle ground? 

We certainly did a couple of things that pointed 
to: Look, it doesn’t seem like we’re as divided as 
they say we are. You try not to buy into the artifi¬ 
ciality of it, but, yes, the divisions get much worse. 
But some of that is because of the permanence of it. 
That’s not to suggest that those divisions are real or 
don’t exist. But the permanence of it means there’s 
no time for make-up sex. The next election starts 
the next day. There’s just too much money. You’re 
in this permanent cycle that just entrenches and 
solidifies whatever those very real differences of 
opinion may be. The way I look at it is: An argu¬ 
ment becomes a feud, and a feud becomes a war. 

Do you wonder if we’re outside of that cycle 
right now? Some see the future of the country 
riding on the election in November. 


It always feels that way to some extent because 
it’s correct. The future of the country is riding on 
every election. But I don’t think it’s as black and 
white, that if it goes this way, the country survives, 
and this way it doesn’t. I still believe in resilience. 

I love this country and the idea that this is the guy 
that takes us down is something I cannot compre¬ 
hend. I cannot comprehend that we’re not able to 
withstand this. I don’t put that much faith in one 
man. I feel like at this point the country is a child 
alternating between parents who hate each other. 
We’re spending time at dad’s or mom’s house right 
now, but at some point we’ll get to go to the other 
parent’s house. At a certain point, the fever will 
break. That’s my hope. 

I know you don’t miss having a show, but does 
something like the turnout at Trump’s recent 
rally in Tulsa make you want to tell a few Jokes 
about it? 

Uh, I told a lot of jokes.... One of the things that 
made me want to do this movie was the redun¬ 
dancy of the absurdity. I mean, for God’s sake, 

Eric Trump was out there in Tulsa the day after 
Juneteenth in the city that was one of the worst rac¬ 
ist massacres in the history of the country, and he’s 
yelling about: “We’re going to be able to say Merry 
Christmas again.” The absurdity of that. I can’t tell 
you how many “War on Christmas” stories that I’ve 
done. It’s all just the Eagles getting together and 
playing the old hits. Trump doesn’t respond to the 
moment. He doesn’t even think of the moment. He’s 
just got one song, and he just plays it over and over 
and over again. 

You see that kind of noise as the problem. 

We’re allowing the absurdity of all this to 
consume what could actually begin to solve these 
problems. Sometimes you look at geopolitical situ¬ 
ations and it doesn’t seem that insane to be able to 
solve it. You realize it’s because solving it doesn’t 
benefit the powers that be. Nothing sells like an 
enemy. The point of this movie isn’t to say Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans are the same. They’re not 
the same. But they’re both playing on a Superfund 
site. Whatever reindeer games are going on are 
held on a Superfund site, and if we don’t clean up 
the Superfund site, we don’t have much of a chance 
to see the distinctions between the two things. 

This is the second film you’ve written and 
directed. Are you enjoying it? 

When you spend so much time doing something 
that’s more ephemeral, the ability to work on 
something over a period of time and craft it a little 
more distinctly is more satisfying. It’s also a little 
more nerve-wracking, too. It’s sort of the difference 
between being a short-order cook and preparing 
for a gala. 


Stewart’s political satire ‘Irresistible’ falls a little flat 



By Michael O’Sullivan 

The Washington Post 

It’s good, in principle, to have 
Jon Stewart back. But the former 
“Daily Show” host’s sophomore 
effort as a filmmaker, a return to 
comedy after adapting journalist 
Maziar Bahari’s memoir of de¬ 
tention and psychological torture 
in an Iranian prison in the 2014 
drama “Rosewater,” is a political 
farce that ultimately feels like a 
letdown, coming from one of the 
sharpest, yet most compassion¬ 
ate satirical minds of today. 

“Irresistible” follows the 
travails of two elitist, lying New 
York political consultants — one 
Democratic (Steve Carell) and 
the other Republican (Rose 
Byrne) — as they channel money 
and Machiavellian designs into 
opposite sides of a small-town 
Wisconsin mayoral race. Why 
bother? Because a very special 
candidate has emerged from 
nowhere: Jack Hastings (Chris 
Cooper), a Marine Corps vet 
who, as Carell’s Gary Zimmer 
puts it, “looks conservative but 
sounds progressive.” Gary, who 
heard about Jack from a viral 
video of the heartland populist 


speaking up for immigrants at 
a town hall, hopes to use Hast¬ 
ings’ candidacy as a springboard 
for bigger things. Byrne’s Faith 
Brewster means to thwart Gary’s 
plans before he can take Jack 
national. 

This sets the stage for the 
all-too-predictable culture clash. 
Carell’s expensive spin doctor 
uses cows as extras in a cam¬ 
paign video; he orders a Bud and 
a burger from the local tavern. 


despite it being a German hof- 
brauhaus; and he is astonished 
to discover that the local inn 
doesn’t have Wi-Fi. The other 
jokes, which include cracks about 
cheese curds, are almost all 
equally low-hanging fruit: Jack 
is a working farmer; the Manhat¬ 
tanites whom Gary convenes for 
a New York fundraiser — featur¬ 
ing paleo diet hors d’oeuvres 
— decorate their apartment with 
abstract sculpture made from 


pitchforks and other farm imple¬ 
ments. 

That type of broad humor 
might work on “The Daily Show.” 
Who wouldn’t laugh at silly¬ 
sounding acronyms, delivered 
with a straight face, to stand 
for electoral demographics? 
(SMAWs are “single, middle- 
aged women”; a MOSH is a “me¬ 
lange of some Hispanics.”) In a 
movie, the wordplay just comes 
across as goofy and far-fetched. 

Part of the problem is that 
today’s absurd political reali¬ 
ties — dark money, baldfaced 
dissembling, polarizing divisive¬ 
ness, cynical calculation — are 
difficult to satirize without going 
too far. It’s hard to make fun of 
something subtly that is already 
a caricature of extremity. 

But it turns out that many of 
the things that “Irresistible” 
seems to be mocking are, thank¬ 
fully, not Stewart’s true target. 
There’s a third-act plot twist that 
redeems the film, albeit only 
slightly, and only in regard to its 
intentions, not its execution. Late 
in the film, Stewart pulls the rug 
out from under us, upsetting the 
premise on which the film — or. 


at least, the assumptions of its 
arrogant protagonists — seems 
to be based: People in fiyover 
America are unsophisticated 
rubes. Of course, the only people 
who think that are jerks. 

This makes it hard to like 
Gary and Faith. They’re both 
unpleasant characters, regard¬ 
less of which side of the political 
divide you happen to fall on. But 
the residents of Deerlaken, the 
film’s rural setting, are also cast 
in a slightly unfiattering light: as 
borderline simpletons. The fact 
that Stewart is using that light 
to illuminate our own prejudices 
about them — in essence, calling 
out the falsehood of a narra¬ 
tive by establishing, and then 
debunking, it — doesn’t make it 
any less false. 

If there’s a satisfaction to 
“Irresistible,” which ultimately 
turns the tables on slick political 
sharks (yea!), it comes a little too 
late to entirely remove the bad 
taste in which the rest of the film, 
for at least an hour or so, seems 
to revel. 


“Irresistible” is rated R for coarse 
language, including sexual references. 
Running time: 101 minutes. 
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By Gieson Cacho 

The Mercury News 

E very action has an equal and opposite reaction. 
Newton’s third law describes bodies in motion, 
but it can also be applied to human interaction. 
Each act of love can be reciprocated by love, 
and inversely violent acts — though they can appear 
one-sided — reverberate and rebound. That’s the phys¬ 
ics that describes The Last of Us Part II. It’s a sequel 
that brings a reckoning for the violence in the original. 

That game’s climax put players in a horrific position. 
Joel brought Ellie to the Fireflies, a militia hell-bent 
on finding a cure to the Cordyceps Brain Infection that 
has consumed the world. Ellie is immune to the disease 
that essentially turns people into zombies, and she is 
the key to saving the world. The only problem is that 
the cure would kill her, and Joel makes the fateful deci¬ 
sion to murder the militia to save the child. 

The sequel follows the aftermath of that choice, and it 
acts as a fulcrum for the game. Ellie and Joel settle in 
the town of Jackson, Wyo. They live a quiet life until an 
attack by unknown assailants changes their lives and 
slingshots Ellie and other town members to Seattle for 
retaliation. 



Sony Interactive Entertainment photos 

Protagonist Ellie will face new types of infected in her quest for revenge in The Last of Us Part II. 


The Last of Us Part II is Elbe’s 
story and a study of revenge. That 
journey mostly unfolds in Seattle as 
she hunts down her transgressors. 
The missions, broken up into several 
days, show developer Naughty Dog 
pushing the limits of its level design, 
creating expansive environments 
that feel open-world but are actually 
large maps with nooks and crannies 
of exploration scattered throughout. 

These wide arenas become play¬ 
grounds in which players can use 
different tactics to take out the cordy- 
ceps-infected and the rival factions 
in the Emerald City: the Washington 
Liberation Front militia and the 
Seraphite religious sect. Most of the 
combat is based on stealth and Ellie 
picking apart squads by crawling 
through tall grass, stalking behind 
adversaries and shiwing them. 

When stealth is broken, gunfights 
erupt and it becomes about outflank¬ 
ing enemies and killing them with 
weapons at hand. The Last of Us Part 
II has a survival component, as play¬ 
ers must scavenge ammo, weapon 
scraps and other items. The cam¬ 
paign has a progression system that 
improves character skills when they 
And training manuals. That opens up 
skill trees with talents that become 
accessible via stimulants collected 
through the levels. 

Most confrontations deal with 
one faction at a time in maps that 
can range from open-air battle to 
claustrophobic urban combat. The 
campaign’s best action moments 
come when a mix of WLF, Seraphites 
and Infected are in the same room 
together. Players who know how each 
faction reacts can play them off each 
other and, in the chaos, escape or de¬ 
feat them. It offers the most intrigu¬ 
ing dynamic of play. 

Slight puzzle elements break up 
the skirmishes. They come in scenar¬ 
ios such as trying to flgure out safe 
combinations that hold power-ups, or 
they can be in the form of obstacles 
that players have to flgure out. None 
of them is too difficult, and the 
puzzles are mostly ways to blocked 
rooms that hold a treasure trove of 
scrap and items that will power up 
characters through the campaign. 


Elbe’s vengeance is thorough, 
and she kills her adversaries with a 
frightful viciousness. She’s a wraith 
stalking those who wronged her, but 
a strange thing happens in The Last 
of Us Part 11. The campaign flips the 
script and it forces empathy on play¬ 
ers. It’s Newton’s third law in action 
as players see the other side of the 
story. They reabze that they are not 
killing faceless enemies but people 
deahng with their own phghts. When 
Elbe stabs an enemy in front of his 
comrade, they’ll notice how the man 
screams a name and tries to exact ret¬ 
ribution. Players discover that even 
the dogs that Elbe shoots have names. 

The Last of Us Part II takes 
advantage of this innate form of 
compassion in video games. It’s a 
medium that puts players in shoes of 
heroes, but it can also do the oppo¬ 
site. That switch can be uncomfort¬ 
able at times, but it’s also necessary 
to understand what director Neil 
Druckmann is trying to convey with 
the sequel. 

“It’s a story of tribalism; of how 
we vilify and dehumanize those on 
the outside. It’s a story of obsession 
— when is it time to let go? And when 
should you hold on at any cost? This 
is a story of trauma, redemption and 
empathy,” he wrote. 

The only issue is the game’s third 
section. It feels like a forced epilogue 
after the second part’s climax, but 
that’s because players care so much 
about Elbe. They also must reabze 
that though they control her move¬ 
ments, they aren’t acting as her 
character. The adult Elbe is molded 
from a multitude of other experi¬ 
ences not seen in flashbacks or in 
cutscenes. Although players want her 
to make the right choice, they can’t 
force her to. All they can do is try to 
understand her decisions through the 
empathy the game is trying to elicit. 

That message isn’t always clear in 
The Last of Us Part II, but Naughty 
Dog offers enough through the 
weaving narrative that it can be un¬ 
derstood just as long as players are 
willing to reach out and step outside 
themselves. 

Platform: PlayStation 4 

Online: thelastofus.playstation.com 
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Houses in Sarreguemines, France, reflect in the Saar River. Sarreguemines is at the western end of 
the 80-mile Glan-Blies bike path, on the right in the picture, which runs from Staudernheim, north of 
Kaiserslautern, Germany, to Sarreguemines. 


Wet and wild on wheels 

Attempt to find portion of Glan-Blies bike trail between 
France, Germany results in frustration, determination 


By Karin Zeitvogel 
Stars and Stripes 

S ometimes, the best-laid plans go pear- 
shaped. 

After a trip to Paris fell through because 
of the coronavirus and I’d ruled out indoor 
activities over fears that people might get closer 
than Germany’s socially allowed 1.5 meters, I 
looked to the great outdoors to find something to 
write about for this column. 

That’s how I learned about the 80-mile Glan- 
Blies bike path. 

Starting in the Rheinland-Pfalz town of Staud¬ 
ernheim, about 30 miles north of Kaiserslautern, 
the trail wends its way along two rivers, the Gian 
and the Blies, through German wine country to 
Sarreguemines, a small city just inside France 
that’s known for its ceramics. 

Riding too far was out of the question — I no 
longer own padded bike shorts and don’t have the 
miles in my legs. But several websites, includ¬ 
ing outdooractive.com, have broken the ride into 
stages, the longest of which is about 25 miles. They 
suggest starting in Sarreguemines and heading 
east along the Blies, a tributary of the Saar River. 

But France had just reopened its borders and I 
wanted to do a socially distanced visit to Sarreg¬ 
uemines. So I hatched a plan to ride to France from 
the German village of Habkirchen. Outdooractive 
said that would make for a round-trip ride of about 
18 miles. 

Finding parking in Habkirchen was easy; find¬ 
ing signs for the bike path wasn’t. When I did 
find some, they didn’t say Glan-Blies Radweg but 
Saarland Radweg. They also didn’t say if they led 
to Blieskastel, the suggested endpoint for the first 
stage, or Sarreguemines. But I set off anyway in 
the direction the signs were pointing. 

Nothing was looking very French and when I 
reached the orchid-growing area near Gersheim 
— one of the places worth stopping at, according to 
Outdooractive — I knew I’d gone the wrong way. So 
I turned around and rode six miles back to Hab¬ 
kirchen and came up with a new plan: I’d drive to 
Sarreguemines, park at the train station as sug¬ 
gested by the websites I’d consulted, and then ride 
into Germany and back. 

I thought the bike path would be easy to find 



A rainstorm June 16 on the Glan-Blies bike path in 
Sarreguemines, France, necessitated shelter. 


from Sarreguemines’ train station, but I was 
wrong. So I headed to the tourism office, opposite a 
fiower-lined pedestrian bridge spanning the river, 
to ask where it was. 

They were closed. It was 2:45 p.m. Probably a 
long French lunch, I thought. 

Rain was starting to fall but, undeterred, I 
headed to the bridge and found a bike path that fol¬ 
lowed the river. Signs along the path showed little 
green bikes. One sign mentioned Blieskastel, so off 
I pedaled. 

I hadn’t gone half a mile when the heavens 
opened. After sprinting to shelter under a nearby 
bridge, I watched as the rain caused a 10-minute 
white-out and tried to ignore the pungent smell of 
runoff from the roads that was gushing into the 
river. 

When the downpour eased a little, I rode back 
to the car. Vehicles on the road above me washed 
mini-tsunamis onto the bike path. I was soaked 
through as I toweled off the bike, put it in the car 
and then got into the driver’s seat. There, with 
the air vents pointed toward my sodden shoes and 
clothes, I turned the heat on full blast. 

As I began to warm up, one weird thought kept 
entering my mind: I really have to do this again. 
But maybe on a sunny day. 

zeitvogel.l<arTn@stri'pes.com 

Twitter; @StripesZeit 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Outdooractive.com has an 
overview of the trail and a 
breakdown of suggested stages 
in English. If you click on a 
map on their site, it will open 
a bigger map and a graphic. 
Drag your cursor along the 
bottom of the graphic and the 
circle that moves along the 
map above it will show where 
you would be and how far 
you’ve ridden or have left to 
ride. Online: tinyurl.com/ 
y7kjlwp4 

The path passes close to 
Ramstein. Good starting 
points from the base would be 
Niedermohr, Nanzdietschwei- 
ler or Waldmohr. 

Part of the trail between Hab¬ 
kirchen and Sarreguemines 
was closed in mid-June 
because of subsidence. The 
detour took you along a coun¬ 
try road with light traffic, and 
included a steep climb if you 
were riding toward Sarreg¬ 
uemines. 

If you end your ride at Blies¬ 
kastel, Hamburg or Glan- 
Muenchweiler, you can take 
a train back to your starting 
point. If you ride all the way 


to Sarreguemines, you might 
want to arrange for someone 
to pick you up there — not all 
French trains accept bikes. 

COSTS 

Parking at the tourist office in 
Sarreguemines was 60 cents 
an hour. The machine took a 
U.S. credit card. Free parking 
is easy to find in Habkirchen. 

INFORMATION 

Things to do in Habkirchen 
besides cycling: The Ceramic 
Museum in Sarreguemines 
has everything from decora¬ 
tive peacocks to gaudy toilets 
and is free to visit until mid- 
July. You’ll need a face mask. 
Online: sarreguemines-mu- 
seum.eu/musee-de-la-faience. 
Two miles from the train sta¬ 
tion and tourism office, there’s 
a shopping center with a Cora 
supermarket and a Decathlon 
sports shop. 

The orchids at Gersheim were 
not visible from the road. 

For information and to make 
an appointment to see them, 
email hfrenzel@gersheim.de. 

— Karin Zeitvogel 



The words “Bisch du platt?” (“Are you surprised?” in the regionai 
dialect) are reflected right side up in the water of the Saar River in 
Sarguemines, France. The phrase is thought to be on the boat to 
urge locals to not allow their dialect to die out. 



A map made of ceramic tiles lies to one side of the bike path that 
runs past the center of Sarreguemines, France. Sarreguemines is 
known for its ceramics. 
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Spectacular scenery makes journey special 



Rick Steves 


The first leg of the Norway in a Nutshell route is one of the prettiest train rides you'll 
ever experience, taking you across rocky landscapes and through narrow fjords. 


S ometimes in travel, the journey is 
the reward. And that is particular¬ 
ly true in Europe, where travelers 
can enjoy special trains, buses 
and boats that link destinations near and 
far, high and low, urban and rural, often 
through spectacular scenery. 

One of my favorite journeys is called 
“Norway in a Nutshell,” a series of coordi¬ 
nated bus, train and ferry rides that con¬ 
nects the cities of Oslo and Bergen — all 
while weaving its way through Norway’s 
fjord country to show off the full tapestry 
of its scenic grandeur. 

The journey starts with a five-hour train 
ride from Oslo to a high-mountain station 
called Myrdal. This is simply the most 
spectacular train ride in northern Europe. 
The scenery crescendos as you climb 
over the crest of Norway’s mountainous 
midlands. After a mild three hours of 
deep woods and lakes, you’re treated at 
last to the glaciers and barren tundra of 
the Norwegian highland. At Myrdal, a 
super-scenic tourist train takes you down 
to the fjordside hamlet of Flam, winding 
past waterfalls and through 20 tunnels in 
55 thrilling minutes. 

Flam is the departure point for the two- 
hour ferry ride on two breathtaking fjords 
to the village of Gudvangen. As you cruise 
through the world’s narrowest fjord, you’ll 
feel the mist falling from black cliffs high 
above, and — especially on a sunny day 
— the hillsides appear to be within arm’s 
reach. From Gudvangen, a bus zips you 
scenically through the mountains to the 
town of Voss, where you’ll board a train to 
your destination, Bergen — a less impres¬ 
sive but still plenty picturesque finale to 
the Nutshell tour. 


If any country rivals Norway when 
it comes to the marriage of amazing 
scenery and efficient transportation, it’s 
Switzerland. While most train rides in 
Switzerland are photogenic, four are ag¬ 
gressively marketed as the most spectacu¬ 
lar. Of those rail journeys, my pick is the 
Golden Pass. 

This route cuts 
a swath diagonally 
across the pristine 
center of the coun¬ 
try, connecting 
Luzern with Lake 
Geneva. The five- 
hour journey has 
three segments, with 
two transfers. Some 
of the trains offer 
panoramic cars with 
huge windows that 
curve back into the roof of the train car, 
allowing for views of high mountains from 
a wider angle. 

My favorite part is the two-hour trip 
between Zweisimmen and Montreux 
(the final stretch, if you’re coming from 
Luzern). Those who reserve a VIP seat in 
the first car enjoy an unobstructed view 
of pristine alpine scenery coming right at 
you. 

Leaving Zweisimmen, the train rolls 
through varied landscapes, starting in the 
German-speaking region before entering 
French Switzerland. With the change in 
language comes a change in culture and 
architecture. French-style stone houses 
start to replace half-timbered, woodsy. 
German-style chalets. 

At one point, the train surges through 
Jaman Tunnel, engulfing you in nearly 


two miles of darkness. When you emerge, 
you’re in another world, leaving the feudal 
Middle Ages and entering the 19th-centu¬ 
ry belle epoque. The train passes through 
a series of sharp bends as it descends 
from the mountains down to Lake Geneva. 
Palm trees, vineyards, gardens and resort 
spas indicate that you’ve arrived in the 
warmer climate of the “Swiss Riviera.” 

Another scenic journey that never gets 
old is along Germany’s Rhine River. It’s 
storybook Germany, a fairy-tale world of 
legends and robber-baron castles. 


The Rhine flows about 750 miles north 
from Switzerland to Holland, but the 36- 
mile stretch between Mainz and Koblenz 
hoards all the touristic charm. The whole 
section can be done by boat (about 5 hours 
downstream, 8 hours up). The most scenic 
hour is from St. Goar to Bacharach. Sit 
on the top deck and enjoy the parade of 
castles, towns, boats and vineyards. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travei guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Salvage summer with alternate activities 

The summer of 2020 is now officially upon us, but it’s 
looking much different than the ones that came before. 
An agenda once heaving with open-air concerts, sporting 
events, art exhibitions, festivals and other forms of fun 
has been largely cleared in order to keep mingling to a 
minimum. For some events, there was no sensible option 
other than to postpone or to cancel altogether; for other 
happenings, organizers and out-of-the-box thinkers have 
managed to salvage vestiges of the original idea with 
online versions and clever twists to the programming. 
Here’s a snapshot at how different venues and event orga¬ 
nizers throughout Europe have responded to the COVID- 
19 closures, and how you can enjoy the offerings. Just 
make sure you are remaining in sync with your current 
command guidance before committing to plans. 

Artist initiatives: Ever since Coldplay frontman Chris 
Martin put his Together At Home mini-gig online in mid- 
March, a number of other artists have been streaming 
music online for free. Viewers can enjoy simple, intimate 
looks at the living rooms and private spaces of the likes 
of Norah Jones, Billie Eilish, Bon Jovi, Mariah Carey and 
countless others. Search “live from home” on YouTube 
and see who’s up next. 

Festivals: Glastonbury Festival celebrates its 50th 
anniversary in 2020 with an online program adapted 
to the times. Over the long weekend when this year’s 
Glastonbury Festival would have taken place, June 25-29, 
a plethora of classic sets are being made available across 
several channels. BBC Two, BBC Four and BBC iPlayer 
will broadcast past Glastonbury performances from the 
likes of Adele, Beyonce, David Bowie, Coldplay and Jay- 
Z. While viewers outside the UK won’t be able to watch 
the livestream, they can tune in to the popup radio sta¬ 
tion BBC Radio Glastonbury for their music fix. Online: 
tinyurl.com/y9ybnf23 

Live music venues: the Peitenger Carena in Luxem¬ 
bourg is a drive-in offering the chance to watch both 
movies and concerts from one’s own automobile. Con¬ 
cert- or moviegoers purchase a single ticket valid for 
admission for a single car. There are a few rules in place, 
such as there can’t be more viewers than there are seats 


with seat belts in the auto itself The movies shown are 
for the most part shown in their original English-lan¬ 
guage version with subtitles; cost is 15 euros per car. 

Cost per carload varies for the live concerts, which are 
organized in collaboration with the live music venue Den 
Atelier. Local folk favorite Serge Tonnar performs June 
28; look for other acts to follow. Petange is about 15 miles 
southwest of the City of Luxemburg 
proper. Online: atelier.lu/#agenda 
Techno fests: Tomorrowland is a 
massive electronic dance music festi¬ 
val held annually in Boom, Belgium. 
This year’s festival, entirely digital, 
is themed “Around the World” and 
slated for July 25-26. Revelers from 
all corners of the globe are invited 
to celebrate as the program of music 
and entertainment is streamed. One- 
day tickets for either day go for 12.50 
euros; weekend passes, which also 
include access to the Relive platform, which will allow 
access to all performances for an additional week, go for 
20 euros. Online: tomorrowland.com/global 
Marathons: Several marathon organizers are allowing 
their participants to put their untold hours of training to 
good use by running the distance of an actual marathon 
locally and uploading their times on a specific date. The 
Rock ’n’ Roll Marathon Series, a collection of running 
events held around the world that’s owned and operated 
by the IRONMAN Group, has launched virtual events 
that can be started and finished from anywhere. Online: 
runrocknrollvr.com 

Pride events: LGBTQ Pride events from marches 
to stage shows are on hold this year in favor of virtual 
gatherings, and there’s one that aims to unite the entire 
world: Global Pride goes online June 27 with a 24-hour 
livestream featuring speeches and performances from 
world leaders and entertainers including Laverne Cox, 
Adam Lambert, Kesha, Rita Ora, the Pussycat Dolls, 
Dixie Chicks, Olivia Newton-John, The Village People, 
Mel C, Todrick Hall and others. Prominent Black Lives 
Matter voices will also be amplified as part of the event. 
Online: globalpride2020.org 



Stuttgarter Weindorf Shop 


Wine fests are a no-go, but you can still order a goodie 
package from the Stuttgart Wine Village. 

Wine festivals: The ban on all large events in Germany 
will likely shutter wine fests this fall. Supporters of the 
Stuttgart Wine Village have put together various wine 
packages to support the winemakers. The Vielfalt braucht 
Verstarkung! Package, for example, contains a red wine, 
a sparkling wine and a rose, along with a bottle of min¬ 
eral water, gingerbread heart and various souvenirs, and 
goes for 30 euros. Peruse all the packages offered online: 
stuttgarter-weindorf-shop.de/shop. 

Amusement parks: Theme parks throughout Germany 
are largely up and running, albeit with a caveat: all 
entry tickets must be booked online for a specific date in 
advance of a visit. This allows park management to keep 
guest numbers at manageable levels. For now, visitors 
can enjoy the rides, while for the most part, the curtains 
remain down on the shows. Europa-Park, Holiday Park, 
Legoland and Movie Park Germany are among those 
doing what they can to salvage their summer seasons. 



Karen Bradbury 
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Two appetizers at the Cantina del Tormento in Vicenza, Italy, make more than a meal for one. At left is 
prosciutto and melon, with a side of figs. Salmon, avocado and greens are to the right. 


Better than prison food 

Cantina Del Tormento in Vicenza serves Tapas without torture 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

T he Piazza delle Erbe 
in downtown Vicenza 
boasts numerous bars 
and restaurants where 
people can eat, drink and be 
merry just steps away from an 
ancient prison that was once the 
scene of the most abject misery. 

But none has proclaimed that 
connection so boldly as the Can¬ 
tina Del Tormento. 

The cantina sits next to a 12 th 
century tower, the Torre del 
Tormento, or Tower of Torment. 
It is one of the few remaining 
medieval towers in Vicenza, and 
was used as a prison for centu¬ 
ries, including during the Inqui¬ 
sition, infamous for the horror of 
its tortures and its persecution of 
witches, heretics, nonbelievers, 
Muslims and Jews from the 12th 
Century to 1808, when it was 
abolished by Napoleon. 

The cantina opened a couple of 
years ago. It bills itself as a wine 
and tapas bar, so I was looking 
forward to dining al fresco on the 



AFTER 
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backside of the Basilica Palla- 
diana on little plates of battered 
and fried squid, new potatoes 
with aioli, simmered meatballs, 
stuffed olives and other Spanish 
delights. 

That’s not what’s on the menu, 
though. With the one exception of 
chorizo, on offer are typical Ital¬ 
ian appetizers with ingredients 
like bufala mozzarella, salted cod 
and steak tartare. There are sal¬ 
ads with chicken and vegetables, 
and perhaps the most cliched 
Italian appetizer of all time, 
prosciutto and melon. 

I had that. It was quite ser¬ 
viceable and grandly plated on 
a large olive-wood board. I also 
ordered the salmon tacos. They 
were out of tacos, but the dish. 



Cantino del Tormento, a wine and tapas bar, is located on the 
backside of the Basilica Palladiana in the Piazza delle Erbe. 


CANTINA DEL 
TORMENTO 

Address: Piazza delle Erbe, 
5/A, 36100 Vicenza VI 
Hours: 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Sunday, Monday, Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday; 5 p.m. to 
2 a.m. Friday and Saturday; 
Closed Tuesday. 

Prices: Appetizers cost 6 to 
8 euros. Cocktails are 6 to 8 
euros. Wine is about 4 euros 
a glass or 20 euros a bottle. 
Phone: (-f 39) 346 406 5500 
Online: cantinadeltormento. 
com 

— Nancy Montgomery 


with cured salmon, avocado and 
greens, worked nicely as a salad. 
Each cost 6 euros. 

The cantina is known for the 
quality of its cocktails and large 
selection of natural wine. I can 
attest to both. I had my first 
Negroni, made of one part gin, 
one part vermouth rosso and one 
part Campari, and decided it 
would not be my last. 

I also had a glass of white 
wine. I think it was “natural,” 
meaning made from organically 
grown grapes, with only wild or 
indigenous yeasts used to fer¬ 
ment the juice and with little to 
no added sulfites. In any event, 
it was crisp, well-balanced and 
refreshing. It cost 4 euros. 

I went on a rainy weekday and 
many tables, all located outside 
in the piazza, went unused. But 
on a recent sunny weekend eve¬ 
ning, it was jammed. Reserva¬ 
tions are a good idea. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 

Twitter:@montgomerynance 



The Tower of Torment, from which the cantina gets its name, is 
a 12th century structure in downtown Vicenza that was used for 
centuries as a prison, including during the Inquisition, infamous for 
its cruel tortures. 



The Cantina del Tormento’s kitchen and wine collection is located 
inside the Basilica Palladiana, but all tables are outdoors. Wine, 
cocktails and appetizers are listed on two chalkboards. 



Cantina del Tormento specializes in natural wines made from 
organic grapes, indigenous yeast and little or no added sulfites. 
The cantina's cocktails are also locally renowned. 



All tables at the Cantino del Tormento are outside on the Piazza 
delle Erbe, giving Italian patrons a reason to wear sunglasses even 
when it’s overcast. At left is Italia. Her friend, facing the camera, is 
enjoying his Negroni. 
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Christopher Reynolds, Los Angeles Times/TNS 


Masked passengers fill a Southwest Airlines flight from Burbank, Calif., to Las Vegas on June 3, with middle seats left open. 

No room to breathe 

With personal space at a premium, social distancing on a crowded plane doesn’t work 


By Christopher Elliott 

Special to The Washington Post 

W hen Robyn Wilkov boarded a recent flight from New 

York to Dallas, she was surprised to And a masked pas¬ 
senger in the middle seat next to hers. “The plane was 
packed, with nearly every row seated,” says Wilkov, a 
brand marketing consultant who lives in New York. There was no 
way to maintain distance. 


Finding adequate personal space on 
a flight — especially in economy class 

— hasn’t been easy since the late 1970s, 
when the government deregulated air¬ 
lines. Over time, airlines moved the seats 
closer together to accommodate more 
passengers and make more money. Now, 
at a time when social distancing is neces¬ 
sary, personal space is a scarce but vital 
commodity. Some airlines have pledged to 
block middle seats, but how long will that 
last? 

For Wilkov, there was only one way to 
handle the problem: move. 

“I waited for the plane to board, and 
then I was able to move to a seat on the 
other side of the aisle because a passenger 
didn’t show up for the flight,” she recalls. 
“My seatmates were grateful, and so was 

Seat spreaders — passengers who 
take up more room than they’re allotted 

— were already among air travel’s top 
annoyances. And with the average seat 
width now at 17 inches or less on some 
planes, there’s a reasonably good chance 


you’ll end up next to someone who sprawls 
into your personal space. 

“If you’re taking up space that isn’t 
yours,” says San Francisco-based eti¬ 
quette expert Lisa Grotts, “you’re a seat 
spreader.” 

No part of your body should touch your 
seatmate or extend into your seatmate’s 
space. “Be mindful of others’ personal 
bubbles when you’re traveling in close 
quarters,” Grotts says. If the space isn’t 
yours, you should withdraw. It’s the polite 
thing to do. 

For pandemic-era travelers, there are 
few good options for passengers who want 
to maintain distance. Elena Brouwer, who 
runs the South Florida-based Internation¬ 
al Etiquette Centre, recommends avoiding 
full flights. If you can’t do that, try to avoid 
physical contact with other passengers. 
That’s particularly true for seatmates who 
remove their masks or sneeze. 

“This is not the time to be friendly and 
engage in conversation with strangers,” 
she says. 

OK, so far, so good. Don’t spread outside 


your bubble. And if another passenger 
encroaches on yours, then move. 

But what if you can’t move? The average 
American man has a 40-inch waist and 
weighs 198 pounds, according to the Cen¬ 
ters for Disease Control and Prevention. 
And the average woman has a 39-inch 
waist and weighs a little more than 170 
pounds. So, unless you’re sitting next to a 
child, there’s a pretty good chance of an 
encroachment. 

I’ve mediated lots of cases involving 
passengers who felt crowded by their 
seatmates. People are usually angry at the 
encroaching passenger, but they should 
probably be more 
upset at the airline 
for shrinking the 
seats. In the short 
term, your op¬ 
tions certainly are 
limited. 

“If they are rude 
or keep doing it. I’ll 
call a flight atten¬ 
dant,” says Nadeen 
White, a pediatri¬ 
cian from Atlanta who also chronicles her 
adventures in a travel blog. “Thankfully, it 
rarely gets to this point.” 

If the flight is full, you may have only 
one choice: stand. That’s what happened 
to Sam Cristol, a food broker from Lake 
Worth, Fla. He boarded a JetBlue flight 
from San Francisco to Fort Lauderdale 
and found himself sitting next to an over¬ 
size passenger who spread into half of his 
seat. 


“I spoke to the attendant, but since it 
was a full flight, there wasn’t anything he 
could do,” Cristol recalls. “I had my right 
buttock hanging out in the aisle, getting 
hit by the cart and customers passing by 
as they went to the restroom.” 

Cristol opted to stand instead. He later 
contacted JetBlue, which offered him 
a boilerplate apology and a $100 flight 
voucher. 

Mateusz Maszczynski, an international 
flight attendant, is the guy who has to 
smooth things over. 

“Obviously, it’s complicated,” says 
Maszczynski, who publishes a site for 

airline crew mem¬ 
bers. “After all, an 
airplane is a public 
place, and we all 
need to get along 
with one another. 
The general rule 
is for the window 
seat passenger to 
lean toward the 
window, the aisle 
seat passenger to 
lean toward the aisle, and the middle seat 
passenger to make use of both armrests in 
the middle.” 

But should we be having this discussion 
at all? No. Now more than ever, planes 
ought to have ample room for all pas¬ 
sengers, even those in economy class. If 
airlines restored some of the space they 
removed over the years, then maybe it 
would be easier to maintain distance on 
planes. And that could save your life. 


Be mindful of others’ 
personal bubbles when 
you’re traveling in close 
quarters. ^ 

Lisa Grotts 

etiquette expert 
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Prohibition in the skies 

Many airlines are nixing alcoholic beverages to help keep passengers safe from COVID-19 


By Drew Jones 
Special to The Washington Post 

A irlines across the 

industry have adopted 
new policies regarding 
mask usage, seating 
arrangements and more to keep 
passengers and staff safe in the 
skies during the coronavirus 
pandemic. But another early in¬ 
dustry shift has flown somewhat 
under the radar: On most flights, 
alcohol is gone. 

Because COVID-19 can spread 
through surface contact, airlines 
have placed an emphasis on 
reducing “touch points” between 
fliers and airline staff as much as 
possible. And beverage service 
is a mgjor source of those touch 
points. 

To that end. Delta has nixed all 
beverages on board for the time 
being, aside from single-serve 
bottles of water. Glassware, ice, 
plastic cups and other open con¬ 
tainers have all been scrapped, 
too, although Delta allows travel¬ 
ers to bring their own food and 
nonalcoholic beverages aboard. 

American Airlines allows the 
same, but otherwise its guide¬ 
lines vary by flight and by ticket. 
Alcoholic beverages are still 
available by request on all flights 
in first class but only on “long- 
haul international flights” in the 
main cabin. Fliers can request 
water or soft drinks on any 
length of flight in either section, 
with light snacks served on trips 
of more than 900 miles. 

JetBlue flights, meanwhile, 
are “offering a pre-sealed bag 
with water and two snacks” for 
most customers, a spokesman 
for JetBlue wrote in an email to 
The Washington Post. “For our 
mint product (our version of first 
class), we are providing a limited 
selection of beer and wine in 
single-serve containers and pre¬ 
sealed meal boxes.” 

Southwest Airlines, which has 
no first class itself, has temporar¬ 
ily suspended alcohol service on 
all flights and reduced onboard 
service on flights of 251 miles or 
less. Passengers on those flights 
will be offered unopened cans 
of water and sealed packages of 
snack mix, in addition to cups 
of ice by request, according to a 
service update in May. 

The one exception out of the 
m^or carriers? United. The Chi¬ 
cago-based airline hasn’t gotten 
rid of alcohol service, although it 
has moved to “only serve sealed 
beverages” and will no longer 
offer “ice, coffee and tea service, 
and poured alcohol.” 

It’s not just American com¬ 
panies that are shifting their 
alcohol policies, either. 

Virgin Atlantic and Virgin 
Australia, known for their in¬ 
flight food and drink services, 
have temporarily stopped serv¬ 
ing alcohol on flights to limit 
contact between crew members 
and passengers. 

Across Europe, several m^or 


Because COVID-19 can 
spread through surface 
contact, airlines have 
placed an emphasis on 
reducing “touch points” 
between fliers and 
airline staff as much as 
possible. And beverage 
service is a major 
source of those touch 
points. 


airlines such as KLM and British 
Airways have at least partly cut 
alcohol service while changing 
other onboard procedures for 
the sake of sanitation and safety, 
according to CNN. 

While states are reopening and 
Americans are emerging more 
and more out of lockdown, the 
State Department’s “Level 4: Do 
Not Travel” advisory remains in 
effect. Until it isn’t, this new air¬ 
borne reality may be a necessary 
sacriflce — though, for many, an 
unpopular one. 



As many airlines work to maximize sanitation by reducing the number of touch points for the 
transmission of COVID-19 on their airplanes, passengers may have to settle for nonalcoholic drinks. 
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ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

A 25-minute drive from Camp 
Foster. Address: 1-2 Kinjo, Shuri, 
Naha City Okinawa 903-0815 

TIMES 

Hours vary by season. Open 8 
a.m. to 7:30 p.m., April-June; 8 
a.m. to 8:30 p.m. July-September. 


COSTS 

Park admission is free. Paid 
areas cost 400 yen for adults, 300 
yen for high schoolers and 160 
yen for other students. Parking is 
320 yen for up to three hours. 

FOOD 

Restaurant Suimui and Cafe 
Ryuhi offer Okinawa soba (760 
yen), soft twist (380 yen), taco 
rice (970 yen) and more. 


Photos by Aya IcHiHASHi/Stars and Stripes 


INFORMATION 


Portions of Shuri Castle have reopened to the public, so you can see for yourself the extent to which fire destroyed this symbol of Okinawa Online: oki-park.jp/shurijo/en 
in 2019, as well as chart progress of its restoration. — Aya Ichihashi 


Assessing the damage 


Shuri Castle reopens, revealing 2019 fire destruction 


By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

S huri Castle, often described as “Uchinan- 
chu,” or Okinawa’s heart and soul, was 
ablaze on Oct. 31 and burned for more than 
11 hours. 

More than 170 firefighters responded, but the fire 
consumed several buildings, including the castle’s 
iconic main hall, the Seiden. The blaze began in the 
Seiden, then spread to the Hokuden and Nanden 
buildings, destroying seven buildings in total, ac¬ 
cording to the Naha Fire Department in October. 

On June 12, portions of the site reopened to the 
public, so you can see for yourself the extent to 
which fire destroyed this symbol of Okinawa, as 
well as chart progress of its restoration. 

“We chose to show everything as it is to our visi¬ 
tors because we want our visitors to see the whole 
process,” Yuko Maeda, a spokeswoman for Shuri 
Castle Park, told Stars and Stripes on June 15. The 
remnants of the old structure won’t be exhibited 
when reconstruction of the Seiden starts in 2022, 
so it is available now for a limited time, Maeda said. 

“We want our visitors to see and notice the small 
progress of the reconstruction as the time goes by,” 
she said. 

This is not the first restoration of the historic site. 
Shuri Castle, which dates to the 15th century, was 
destroyed during World War II and rebuilt in 1992. 
In 2000, UNESCO designated the castle, consid¬ 
ered a symbol of Okinawa’s struggle to recover 
from the war, a World Heritage Site. 

The Houshinmon gate, the main entrance to the 
castle, separates the paid area from the general 
area. Although it survived the blaze, there are 
some burnt spots on the roof. 

Due to coronavirus concerns, the park closed 
some facilities in February but reopened on June 1, 
but only partially opened the paid admission area. 

The Seiden, normally in a paid admission area, 
has been closed since the fire, but is part of the 
area reopened on June 12. 

In 2019, two million tourists visited Shuri Castle, 
according to the Okinawa Bureau of the Cabinet 
Office, but there were only a handful visitors on the 
afternoon of June 15. 

“You are standing on where Seiden was,” a mask- 
wearing security guard said while pointing to the 
ground. 





The Shureimon Gate at Shuri Castle was built 
during the reign of King Shosei in the mid-1500s. 


“And that fiat area with white foundation on your 
right, Hokuden was there; and on your left, Nanden 
was there, and now it is in the middle of being 
demolished,” he said. 

The underground remnants of the original 
castle structure survived the fire and is open to the 
public. 

The cause of October’s fire is still undetermined, 
a Naha Fire Department spokesman said June 15. 

“In March, we closed the case as an unknown 
cause of fire as everything was burned down so 
badly, we could not find or conclude what caused 
the fire,” the spokesman said. “Okinawa Police also 
concluded that there was no foul play suspected.” 

As of June 11, about $17.1 million has been 
donated to the Okinawa prefectural government for 
Shuri Castle reconstruction fund, according to the 
Okinawa prefectural website. 

Marine Corps spouse Mari Gregory helped raise 
more than $11,000 through a GoFundMe campaign 
and donated the money to Okinawa’s governor in 
February. 

Prime Minister Shinzo Abe vowed in November 
to rebuild the Shuri Castle as soon as possible with 
financial support from the central government. 

According to minutes of a March 27 Cabinet 
meeting. Chief Cabinet Secretary Yoshihide Suga 
said the central government “will aim to start the 
reconstruction of Shuri Castle’s Seiden in 2022 and 
complete it by 2026.” 

ichjhashi.ayagistrlpes.com 

Twitter: ©Ayalchihashi 



People watch Oct. 31 as firefighters work a blaze at Shuri Castle. 



A view from the Agari-no-Azana observation area, where visitors can 
see the entire Shuri Castle grounds on Okinawa. 



Dairyuchu, or the great dragon pillars, were reduced to rubble. 
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Brewed to perfection 


Wake up with a strong coffee from Kurashiki near Sasebo 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

M y trip to Sasebo 
Naval Base to 
welcome the USS 
America to Japan 
last December involved a 20- 
hour day traveling by train more 
than 700 miles round trip. That 
kind of travel calls for strong 
coffee. 

Luckily, Kurashiki Coffee in 
Sasebo’s Naka Dori district can 
fill that bill early in the morning 
or late at night. 

Kurashiki uses a single-serve 
siphon brewer for its signature 
coffee that makes a delicious 
cup that never tastes burned. It 
is also cool to watch the barista 
make your beverage. 

Siphon coffee brew systems, 
also known as vacuum brewing, 
date to 1840s France and are 
popular around Japan. Siphon 
brewing uses a glass bulb filled 
with water and suspended below 
an empty glass beaker that holds 
coffee grounds and a filter. 

As the water in the bulb is 
heated, steam forms and forces 
near-boiling water into the 
beaker above. Once all the water 


has been pushed out, the heat is 
turned off, the pressure created 
from the steam subsides and 
draws the brewed coffee back 
into the bulb. 

The bulb is then delivered to 
your seat with a cup, a small 
pitcher of cream and some sugar, 
so you can make your cup to 
taste. 

It’s a fancy way to brew coffee, 
but it’s tasty and different from 
any other coffee shop I’ve visited 
in Japan. 

Kurashiki also makes fancier 
blended coffees for people who 
prefer those options. 

To accompany my coffee, I se¬ 
lected a cheesy rice bowl topped 
with shrimp. I added a little red 
chili powder to mine and made 
quick work of it. 

If you can’t read Japanese, you 
will be ordering based on the 
pictures, as Kurashiki does not 
provide English menus. The staff 
speaks very little English, but 
the food is good enough that it’s 
worth stopping for. 

My cheesy rice bowl was wel¬ 
come warmth on a cold evening 
before sitting on a windy train 
platform for my four-hour trip 
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JAPAN 


back to Marine Corps Air Station 
Iwakuni. While it’s nothing to 
write home about, it was hearty, 
and I would order it again. 

Kurashiki desserts re¬ 
ally shine, though. I opted for a 
seasonal special that included 
French toast, ice cream and fruit 
topped with caramel, chocolate 
syrup and cinnamon. It was 
sweet and satisfying but was 
sized for two or more diners. The 
sweetness paired perfectly with 
my black coffee. 

Kurashiki Coffee is open 7:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m. every day. The 
shop is a quick one-mile walk 
from Sasebo’s main gate. There 
is also a branch in Hiroshima 
that welcomes Marines and sail¬ 
ors stationed at MCAS Iwakuni. 

bolinger.james@stripes.com 
Twitter: (I)bolingerj2004 



A hot, fresh cup of joe from Kurashiki Coffee in 
Sasebo, Japan, steams after being poured from a 
syphon brewing system. 


Kurashiki also offers savory dishes such as this 
cheesy rice bowi topped with shrimp. 



Photos by James BouNOER/Stars and Stripes 

Kurashiki Coffee uses a singie-serve siphon brewer to make coffee. 


KURASHIKI COFFEE 

Location: 7-7 Shimanosecho, Sasebo, Nagasaki 857-0806 
Directions: A 10-minute walk from Sasebo Station 
Hours: Open daily, 7:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Prices: Coffee costs up to 480 yen. Breakfast, lunch and dinner 
sets range in price from 220 yen to 970 yen. 

Dress: Casual 
Information: 0956-37-0309 

— James Bolinger 


Relive summertime memories with a Coca-Cola Orange Vanilla 


By Theron Godbold 

Stars and Stripes 

Remember the summer sound of an ice cream 
truck, a crumbled dollar exchanged for a Cream- 
side and the refreshing, mellow fiavors of orange 
and vanilla hitting your taste buds? 

That’s the memory triggered by my first sip of 
Coca-Cola’s Orange Vanilla soda. 

First released in Canada in 2018, Orange Vanilla 
Coke made its way to the United States and became 
available June 15 in Japan. It’s available for a 
limited time only, although Coke in a press release 
left the end date open, as it typically does when it 
brings a special fiavor to market. 

“Coca-Cola Orange Vanilla combines the deli¬ 
cious fiavors of Coca-Cola with the fiavors of or¬ 
ange and vanilla, which are popular with Japanese 
people,” the company said on its Japanese website. 
“You can enjoy a refreshing feeling perfect for the 
coming season.” 

Like its predecessor Strawberry Coke, which 
arrived early this year. Orange Vanilla Coke is 
available at base commissaries. At Yokota Air Base 
in western Tokyo, a 12-ounce bottle sells for 84 


cents, a discount on the $1.30 equivalent price in 
Japanese retail outlets. 

“It’s been selling well,” grocery manager Andre 
Reid said June 19. “About as well as other new 
items they [Coca-Cola] introduce.” 

Jerome Ray, a military spouse at Yokota, is a 
Coke aficionado. 

“In the four years I’ve been here I’ve tried every¬ 
thing from Peach Coke, Coke Clear, Vanilla Float, 
and even Coke Coffee,” the Houston native wrote 
June 19 on Facebook. “This newest iteration is eas¬ 
ily one of the best!” 

Americans downed massive quantities of all 
brands of cola and cherry cola last year, according 
to the Beverage Industry online magazine. Overall, 
all US. retailers, including military commissaries, 
sold $11.5 billion worth of colas of all brands last 
year, according to the magazine’s April 6 edition. 

Coke CEO James Quincey last year told Mar- 
ketWatch that special fiavors like Coke Zero and 
Orange Vanilla can pump up retail sales by 6% in 
some markets. 

godbold.theron@stripes.com 
Twitter: @GodboidTheron 



Theron GooBOLo/Stars and Stripes 

Coca-Cola introduced its Orange Vanilla flavor in Japan on June 15. 
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Making the sweet treat also known 
as bubble tea, pearl milk tea or 
tapioca tea at home is easy 


By Marian Liu 

The Washington Post 

I nstead of popping 
champagne at my 
wedding, I toasted 
with boba. 

The sweet treat 
transports me back home, 
not only to California 
where my parents live, but 
also to Taiwan, my mom’s 
birthplace. Rather than 
going out for coffee, my fa¬ 
vorite pastime is dropping 
in for boba at my favorite 
shop. It’s how I bond with 
family and friends. 

I’m not alone. This 
year, boba — also 
known as bubble tea, 
tapioca tea or pearl 
milk tea — was added 
as one of the new of¬ 
ficial emoji. 

Finding my favorite 
boba shop used to be a way 
of curing my homesick¬ 
ness, whenever I’d move 
to a new city. I’d seek out 
shops that took the time 
and care to make their 
boba drinks the right 
way, brewing their tea 
from leaves and not 
powders, which can 
leave that telltale 
artificial aftertaste. 

When the corona- 
virus pandemic forced 
many bubble tea shops 
to shutter, I found my¬ 
self craving something I 
couldn’t easily have. 

So, I resorted to some¬ 
thing I probably would 
never have done other¬ 
wise: I made my own 
boba, the small, chewy 
balls — often dyed 
black — found at the 
bottom of the bubble 
tea. The balls are made 
from tapioca, a gluten- 
free starch. 

I first tried boiling store- 
bought boba, but instead 
of chewy morsels, I ended 
up with a big goopy mess. 
So, I decided to make the 
balls from scratch and 
was pleased to find it was 
pretty easy. 

Taiwanese food is all 
about texture, and ideal 
tapioca balls should be al 
dente. This chewiness is 
called “qq” and can be off- 
putting for some. I liken it 
to adding gummy bears to 
your drink. 


It doesn’t take much to 
make boba—just tapioca 
fiour, water, sugar and 
the optional food color¬ 
ing. Rolling the sticky 
gum-like dough into many 
tiny balls does take time. 
(Leftover fiour can be 
used as a thickening agent, 
for stir-frys or pudding, as 
one would use cornstarch.) 

Traditional tapioca balls 
contain Taiwanese black 
sugar, which lends a deep 
caramel fiavor. It is sold 
in blocks at Asian grocery 
stores. It can be hard to 
find, so I used brown 
sugar instead, and 
loved the results. 

It’s important to 
soak the boba in 
a liquid, such as a 
simple syrup made 
with sugar and water. 
For extra fiavor, some sug¬ 
gest soaking the balls in 
dark rum or even whiskey. 

If you don’t want to 
dye your boba black or 
use artificial food color¬ 
ing, but desire a different 
color and/or fiavor, try 
an equivalent amount 
of matcha, hibiscus, 
turmeric, pandan or 
ube extracts in place 
of the brown sugar. 
For the drink itself, 
you can add the balls to 
anything you enjoy, from 
spiked smoothies to plain 
tea, cold or hot. I prefer 
hot boba drinks, because 
the tapioca gets even 
chewier. 

To make a strong tea, 
use about a teaspoon of 
loose leaves, or two 
to three bags, per 
cup. Then, add 
milk and/or sugar 
to taste. I usually 
addjust enough 
dairy to make my 
drink opaque. You can also 
use creamer, condensed 
milk or sugar syrup, if 
you like, then, add 20 or 
so balls per serving and 
enjoy. 

Because boiled boba 
have a short shelf life, boil 
only those balls you plan to 
consume immediately — 
any extra will get crusty 
and hard. The remaining 
uncooked tapioca balls can 
be frozen for the next time 
you need a pick-me-up. I 
won’t judge you if, like me, 
it’s every day. 




HOMEMADE BUBBLE TEA (BOBA) 

These tapioca balls let you enjoy boba, also called bub¬ 
ble tea, tapioca tea or pearl milk tea, at home. Leave them 
natural, or dye them any color you like. Use the sugar 
syrup to infuse the boba with sweetness, as well as to 
sweeten your drink. Add about 20 balls to a cup of strong 
tea, with milk and sweetener to taste. If you’re short on 
time, just roll out the tapioca dough ropes and cut them 
into pieces small enough to fit through the boba straw and 
skip the rolling process. You won’t get the exact look, but 
the final product will taste and feel the same. 

The counter will get very sticky from the tapioca fiour; 
scrub it with a damp kitchen towel for easiest cleaning. 

Make Ahead: If you prefer your boba cold, brew the 
tea up to 1 day ahead, and refrigerate until thoroughly 
chilled. The syrup needs to be refrigerated for at least 1 
hour before serving. 

Storage Notes: The syrup can be refrigerated for up to 

1 week. The leftover tapioca balls can be frozen for up to 

2 weeks. 

Ingredients 
For the syrup: 

1 cup (240 milliliters) water 
1 cup (200 grams) granulated sugar 
1 cup (200 grams) lightly packed light or dark brown 
sugar 

For the bubble tea: 

6 tablespoons light or dark brown sugar 

V4 cup (60 milliliters) water, plus more as needed 

V4 teaspoon black food coloring (optional) 

V 2 cup (70 grams) tapioca flour or tapioca starch, di¬ 
vided, plus more for dusting and as needed 
5 to 6 cups (1220 to 1440 milliliters) strong black or 
green tea, hot or chilled 

Cream, milk or condensed milk, to taste (optional) 

Directions 

Make the syrup: In a small saucepan over medium 
heat, combine the water with the granulated and brown 
sugars and stir until the mixture dissolves. Remove from 
the heat and let cool to room temperature. Transfer the 
syrup to a 2-cup plastic or glass container, cover and 
refrigerate at least 1 hour, or until thoroughly chilled. 

Make the tapioca balls: In a medium saucepan over 
medium-high heat, combine the brown sugar and water 
and, stirring constantly, bring to a rolling boil. Add the 
food coloring, if using, and stir to combine, then add V 4 
cup (35 grams) of tapioca fiour and stir vigorously with a 
large metal spoon until a very sticky paste forms. It’s OK 
if the paste is lumpy. 

Remove from the heat and stir in the remaining tapioca 
fiour, until thoroughly combined. 

Sprinkle some tapioca fiour onto a clean, dry counter 
and transfer the paste onto the fioured surface. (The easi¬ 
est way to do this is by scooping the paste with a metal 
spoon and using a silicone spatula to push the paste onto 
the counter.) Let the paste cool until it can be handled, 
about 5 minutes. 

Knead the paste until dough-like and form it into a 
ball. The paste will be very sticky, so keep it well fioured. 
Work out as many of the lumps as possible. If the paste is 
too dry and crusty, add cold water, 1 teaspoon at a time. 

If it’s too wet, add more fiour, 1 teaspoon at a time. The 
paste should spring back when gently poked with a finger. 

Separate the paste into three equal pieces, and roll 
each piece into logs slightly less than Vi-inch wide. Dust 
the logs with tapioca fiour and cut the dough evenly, into 
cubes slightly less than Vi-inch wide. 

Roll each cube between the palms of your hands to 
form small balls. If the dough is too dry and difficult to 
shape, lightly dampen your hands first. Once the balls are 
formed, coat them with a thin dusting of tapioca fiour to 
prevent them from sticking together. 

Fill a medium pot three-quarters of the way with water 
and, over high heat, bring to a rolling boil. 

Using either a fine-mesh strainer or your hand, shake 
the excess fiour off the tapioca balls and drop the balls 
into the boiling water (you’ll need 20 balls per serving). 
Gently stir with a metal spoon to make sure the balls do 
not stick together, and boil until the balls fioat to the top 
and become translucent, 10 to 12 minutes. 

Drain the tapioca balls and briefiy rinse with cold, run¬ 
ning water so they don’t stick together. Transfer the balls 
to a clean jar and use enough of the chilled sugar syrup to 
submerge them. Allow to soak for at least 30 minutes and 
up to 2 hours. 

To make the bubble tea, add about 20 balls per each 
cup of strong, brewed tea. Serve hot or cold and with 
cream, milk, condensed milk or additional sugar syrup, if 
desired. (If you prefer your bubble tea cold, brew the tea 
in advance, and refrigerate until thoroughly chilled.) 
Active: 1 hour 30 minutes 
Total: 2 hours 
5 to 6 servings 
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David Sharp/AP 

Bike display racks are empty June 9 at a Walmart in Falmouth, Maine. A bicycle rush has been brought on by the pandemic. 


Bicycle 

BOOM 

As COVID-19 
restricts the use 
of gyms and public 
transit, global bike 
sales are surging 

By David Sharp and Kelvin Chan 

Associated Press 

F itness junkies locked out of 
gyms, commuters fearful of 
public transit and families going 
stir crazy inside their homes 
during the coronavirus pandemic have 
created a boom in bicycle sales unseen 
in decades. 

In the United States, bicycle aisles at 
mass merchandisers like Walmart and 
Target have been swept clean, and inde¬ 
pendent shops are doing brisk business 
and are selling out of affordable “fam¬ 
ily” bikes. 

Bicycle sales over the past two months 
saw their biggest spike in the US. since 
the oil crisis of the 1970s, said Jay 
Townley, who analyzes cycling industry 
trends at Human Powered Solutions. 

“People quite frankly have panicked, 
and they’re buying bikes like toilet 
paper,” Townley said, referring to the 
rush to buy essentials like toilet paper 
and hand sanitizer that stores saw at the 
beginning of the pandemic. 

The trend is being mirrored around 
the globe, as cities better known for car- 
clogged streets, like Manila and Rome, 
are installing bike lanes to accommodate 
the surging interest in cycling while 
public transport remains curtailed. In 
London, municipal authorities plan to 
go further by banning cars from some 
central thoroughfares. 

Bike shop owners in the Philippine 
capital say demand is stronger than 
at Christmas. Financial incentives 
are boosting sales in Italy, where the 
government’s post-lockdown stimulus 
last month included a $575 “bici bonus” 
rebate for up to 60% of the cost of a bike. 

But that’s if you can get your hands on 
one. The craze has led to shortages that 
will take some weeks, maybe months, to 
resolve, particularly in the US., which 
relies on China for about 90% of its bicy¬ 
cles, Townley said. Production there was 
largely shut down due to the coronavirus 
and is just resuming. 

The bicycle rush kicked off in mid- 
March around the time countries were 
shutting their borders, businesses were 
closing and stay-at-home orders were 
being imposed to slow the spread of the 
coronavirus that has infected millions of 
people and killed more than 450,000. 

Sales of adult leisure bikes tripled in 
April while overall US. bike sales, in¬ 
cluding kids’ and electric-assist bicycles, 
doubled from the year before, according 
to market research firm NPD Group, 
which tracks retail bike sales. 

It’s a far cry from what was antici¬ 
pated in the US. The $6 billion industry 
had projected lower sales based on lower 
volume in 2019 due to the punitive tariffs 


that were placed on bicycles produced in 
China reaching 25%. 

There are multiple reasons for the 
pandemic bicycle boom. 

Around the world, many workers are 
looking for an alternative to buses and 
subways. People unable to go to their 
gyms are looking for another way to ex¬ 
ercise. And shut-in families are scram¬ 
bling to find a way to keep kids active 
during stay-at-home orders. 

“Kids are looking for something to do. 
They’ve probably reached the end of the 
internet by now, so you’ve got to get out 
and do something,” said Dave Palese 
at Gorham Bike and Ski, a Maine shop 
where there are slim pickings for family- 
oriented, leisure bikes. 

Bar Harbor restaurateur Brian Smith 
bought a new bike for one of his daugh¬ 
ters, a competitive swimmer, who was 
unable to get into the pool. On a recent 
day, he was heading back to his local 
bike shop to outfit his youngest daughter, 
who’d just learned how to ride. 

His three daughters use their bikes 
every day, and the entire family goes for 
rides a couple of times a week. The fact 
that they’re getting exercise and enjoy¬ 
ing fresh air is a bonus. 


“It’s fun. Maybe that’s the bottom line. 
It’s really fun to ride bikes,” Smith said 
as he and his 7-year-old daughter, Ellery, 
pedaled to the bicycle shop. 

The pandemic is also driving a boom 
in electric-assist bikes, called e-bikes, 
which were a niche part of the overall 
market until now. Most e-bikes require 
a cyclist to pedal, but electric motors 
provide extra oomph. 

VnMoof, a Dutch e-bike maker, is 
seeing “unlimited demand” since the 
pandemic began, resulting in a 10-week 
order backlog for its commuter electric 
bikes, compared with the typical one- 
day delivery time, said co-founder Taco 
earlier. 

The company’s sales surged 138% in 
the U.S. and 184% in Britain in the Feb¬ 
ruary-April period compared to that last 
year, with big gains in other European 
countries. The company is scrambling to 
ramp up production as fast as it can, but 
it will take two to three months to meet 
the demand, Carlier said. 

“We did have some issues with our 
supply chain back in January, February 
when the crisis hit first in Asia,” Carlier 
said. But “the issue is now with demand, 
not supply.” 


Sales at Cowboy, a Belgian e-bike 
maker, tripled in the January-April pe¬ 
riod compared to that last year. Notably, 
they spiked in Britain and France at 
around the same time in May that those 
countries started easing lockdown re¬ 
strictions, said Chief Marketing Officer 
Benoit Simeray. 

“It’s now becoming very obvious for 
most of us living in and around cities 
that we don’t want to go back into public 
transportation,” Simeray said. But 
people may still need to buy groceries or 
commute to the office one or two days a 
week, so “then they’re starting to really, 
really think about electric bikes as the 
only solution they’ve got.” 

In Maine, Kate Worcester, a phy¬ 
sician’s assistant, bought e-bikes for 
herself and her 12-year-old son so they 
could have fun at a time when she 
couldn’t travel far from the hospital 
where she worked. 

Every night, she and her son ride 20 or 
30 miles around Acadia National Park. 

“It’s by far the best fun I’ve had with 
him,” she said. “That’s been the biggest 
silver lining in this terrible pandemic 
— to be able to leave work and still do an 
activity and talk and enjoy each other.” 

















n a normal world, the sisters of Haim 
would be looking forward to doing what 
they love more than anything else. 

The Los Angeles trio’s new album, 
“Women in Music Pt. Ill,” is set to come 
out June 26, after which Danielle, Este 
and Alana Haim were planning to hit the 
road as they have for years. 

“Touring for me is weirdly like a signifi¬ 
cant other,” said Este, 34, who plays bass 
in the group that evolved out of a family 
band the siblings performed in with their 
parents. It’s getting back home that’s 
tough — the sudden loss of purpose and 
identity that Este said feels every time like 
a breakup. 


Haim ventures deep into that recurring 
post-tour malaise on “Women in Music Pt. 
Ill,” which also closely tracks Danielle’s 
worries regarding her boyfriend’s recent 
bout with cancer. “It was kind of all com¬ 
ing down on me,” said the 31-year-old 
guitarist and drummer. 

Yet for all the heaviness of its themes, 
the resulting collection of “emotional 
bops,” as guitarist Alana, 28, described 
them, is no downer. Full of juicy grooves, 
propulsive riffs and Danielle’s coolly sen¬ 
sual lead vocals, Haim’s third LP seems 
certain to buoy listeners in this strange 
season when, thanks to the COVID-19 
pandemic, the sisters won’t even get the 


chance to experience the high before the 
low. 

“The thought of not being able to play 
— it’s heartbreaking,” Este said in a video 
conference with Danielle and Alana, each 
from her own home. (A type 1 diabetic, 
Este said she’s been especially serious 
about maintaining quarantine — so much 
so, she joked, that she’d recently “burned 
my face doing a DIY face mask.”) 

“I keep looking through old tour videos 
and old photos like a total psychopath,” 
she added. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 


On “Women 
in Music Pt. 
Ill,” Danielle, 
Este and Alana 
Haim show 
that they are 
equally fluent 
in the language 
of millennial 
women and 
of classic L.A. 
rock bands 
such as the 
Eagles and 
Fleetwood 
Mac. 
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Haim’s preoccupation with live performance 
— with the whatever-happens energy of being 
onstage — signals the band’s status as a sort 
of bridge between rock ’n’ roll’s past and the 
pop present. Proudly skilled instrumentalists 
who aren’t opposed to employing the modern 
studio tricks at their disposal, the women are 
as admired by veterans like Stevie Nicks and 
U2 as they are by younger stars such as Taylor 
Swift, who several years ago took the group on 
the road as an opening act. 

Indeed, the buzz around Haim’s friendship 
with Swift — along with the slick textures of the 
band’s previous album, 2017’s “Something to 
Tell You” — led to speculation that Haim might 
be due for a Top 40 breakthrough. That never 
quite happened, though you can hear traces of 
the sisters’ funky rhythms and percussive vocal 
delivery in music by Swift and Selena Gomez. 

On the new record, “it feels to me that they’ve 
kind of come back to the alternative world” 
where Haim started out, said Lisa Worden, who 
oversees alternative programming for the radio 
conglomerate iHeartMedia. But even within the 
alternative space, Haim’s earnest devotion to 
the classic-rock ethos embodied by the Eagles 
and Fleetwood Mac makes it an outlier: the rare 
act capable of speaking to millennial women in 
language comprehensible by aging dads. 

For “Women in Music Pt. Ill,” which Danielle 
co-produced with longtime collaborators Ariel 
Rechtshaid (with whom she lives) and Rostam 
Batmanglij (formerly of Vampire Weekend), 
Haim set out to capture a distinct live-in-a- 
room vibe that partly represented a pendulum 
swing back from the busier arrangements on 
“Something to Tell You.” 

“But also, we’re a girl band in rock ’n’ roll, 
and we haven’t always been taken seriously,” 
Danielle said. In April, she was asked by the 
BBC to record a guitar tutorial for “The Steps,” 
a deliciously fuzzed-out rock tune from the 
new album with echoes of Thin Lizzy. “And the 
first thing I thought about — because it’s a very 
simple riff—were all the comments: ‘This is 
guitar for 5-year-olds,’ ” she said, imagining the 
condescending remarks with a put-on sneer. 

“Why do I go there?” She laughed. “I did the 
tutorial anyway. But that’s why we named the 
album ‘Women in Music Pt. IIP ” — to goof 
on anyone still getting accustomed to such an 
idea — “and why we have sausages around our 
heads” on the album’s cover, which has the sis¬ 
ters posing behind the counter at Canter’s Deli, 
where they played their first show with their 
parents in 2000. 

Some of their lodestars on the new album 
were the Beatles’ “White Album,” Fleetwood 
Mac’s “Tusk” and David Bowie’s “Low” — “al¬ 
bums that seemed maybe a little underdone at 
the time,” Rechtshaid said. “We were being less 
precious to deliver the journey that Danielle 
was going through.” 

Having finished touring behind “Something 
to Tell You” — including gigs at Coachella and 
New York’s Radio City Music Hall — Danielle 
said she felt “disconnected from what was going 
on with my friends” in LA; Rechtshaid’s diag¬ 
nosis with testicular cancer only added to her 
distress. Her first reaction, she recalled, was to 
check out until the depression passed. 

“But then my therapist was like, ‘You need to 
keep working — that’s what makes you happy.’” 

So she began writing about what she was feel¬ 
ing, beginning with “Summer Girl,” a tender 
but anxious pledge of support to Rechtshaid 
that quotes the saxophone lick and the doo-doo- 
doo vocal refrain from Lou Reed’s “Walk on the 
Wild Side.” Batmanglij said the bulk of the song 
came together faster than anything he’d previ¬ 
ously worked on with Haim, although they were 
briefly stymied by the bridge; they sent it to 
Bono, who’d previously expressed an interest in 
working with Haim, to see if he had any ideas. 

The U2 frontman didn’t end up contribut¬ 
ing to “Summer Girl,” Batmanglij said, but 
his enthusiastic response inspired the group 
to finish it, which then triggered a dozen other 
songs to “start spilling out,” as Rechtshaid put 
it. They included “Los Angeles,” a scrappy ska 
tune about speeding aimlessly down Crescent 
Heights Boulevard, and the strutting “I’ve Been 
Down,” in which Danielle sings, “I’m waking up 
at night/ Tick-tock killing time / A little moon¬ 
light coming through the blinds / The love of my 


REVIEW 


Haim 

Women in Music Pt. Ill 
(Columbia) 

The group Haim 

— composed of 
sister trio Este, 

Danielle and Alana 
Haim — has been 
carving out space since 2007, but with “Women 
in Music Pt. Ill” they’ve found their space and 
are thriving within it. 

There’s a confidence to the album that is 
coupled with a breadth of musical infiuence 

— Lou Reed vibes in “Summer Girl,” jazz and 
gospel tones in “Los Angeles,” a southern rock 
tinge in “The Steps” and an electronic feel in “I 
Know Alone.” 

Not surprisingly, some of their songs with 
stronger pop elements were pre-released as 
singles ahead of the album, coalescing in the 
EP “Don’t Wanna,” which features six of the 16 
songs from the full record. And while there’s a 
heavy pop presence on the album, the EP could 
not have prepared audiences for the well-round¬ 
ed track list that plays out on “Women in Music 
Pt. III.” 

Songs like “Man From the Magazine” and 
“Up From a Dream” lean into the rock sphere 
with the former reminiscent of Joni Mitchell. 
“Hallelujah” meanwhile reminds audiences 
of HAIM’S raw talent with a stripped-down 
arrangement carried by tight harmonies. 
Throughout, HAIM balances upbeat tunes with 
emotionally mature lyrics. 

“I Know Alone” is apropos for 2020. “I know 
alone like no one else does,” the trio sing. In 
the choreographed music video for the song, 
the three make a swiping motion as if scrolling 
through social media. After months of quaran¬ 
tining and social distancing from the coronavi- 
rus pandemic, the song, like most of the album, 
will easily find an audience. 

— Ragan Clark 
Associated Press 



life sleeping by my side / But I’m still down.” 

“What she’s saying in that song — I mean, I 
know her so well, so I’m like, ‘Wow, you nailed 
it,”’ said Rechtshaid, who’s now cancer-free. 
“I’ve never heard Danielle connect so well 
lyrically.” 

When widespread stay-at-home orders came 
down in March, Haim pushed the album from 
an initial April 24 release to later in the summer 
before finally settling on June 26. With concerts 
off the table, they’ve been building toward the 
release with remote performances on late-night 
TV and weekly dance classes the sisters are 
teaching on Zoom. 

Danielle, once known as the trio’s most retir¬ 
ing member, seems to be stepping into a newly 
forward role as the band’s frontwoman: Several 
times in our talk, Este and Alana deferred to 
their sister in answering a question, and on the 
album, Danielle owns her sexuality in a way 
that feels fresh for her. 

“You and I don’t have to meet / But it’s fun 
to think we could / On the screen and in my 
jeans / Just make me feel good,” she sings over 
a throbbing R&B beat in “3 A.M.” Then there’s 
the video for “The Steps,” in which she saunters 
into a bathroom in her underwear. 

“This is where I get off the call,” Este said 
with a laugh when the women were asked about 
the clip. “Hmm, I don’t know,” Danielle added. 
“Maybe I was more shy about that stuff in the 
past. But I think in general everyone’s like, 

‘Free the nipple.’” 

“Why not?” Este asked. “But can I say that 
the bigger news is that Danielle is actually talk¬ 
ing on this record cycle?” 

“It just comes down to us being the most 
confident we’ve ever been with our music,” said 
Danielle. “And about how we look.” 

Has that sense of liberation helped ease the 
disquiet that led Danielle to Haim’s new songs 
— and which the pandemic threatens to extend 
as it keeps the band offstage? 

“Not necessarily,” she replied. “But this 
album is an embrace of the chaos.” 


Dylan's latest is an 
inspired statement 


By Dan DeLuca 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

B ob Dylan has been plenty 
busy in the past decade. It 
took a plague to bring his 
Never Ending Tour to a 
halt. He released three consecutive 
albums of standards, interpreting 
Great American Songbook clas¬ 
sics associated with Frank Sinatra 
in a not-so-dulcet voice. But what 
Dylan wasn’t doing is the one thing 
that the world’s been counting on 
him to do for more than half a cen¬ 
tury: put out new Bob Dylan songs. 

The drought ends with “Rough 
and Rowdy Ways” (Columbia), 
Dylan’s playful, profound and ter¬ 
rifically inspired first album of new 
material since “Tempest” in 2012. 
It’s his best recorded work since 
at least “Love and Theft” in 2001, 
if not going back even further to 
“Time Out of Mind” in 1997. 

“Rough and Rowdy Ways” bor¬ 
rows a title from Jimmie Rodgers, 
the blue-yodeling Father of Coun¬ 
try Music, and the album is chock 
full of allusions to cultural and 
historical touchstones that Dylan 
pieces together in his own irascible 
vision. 

The first signal that Dylan was 
creating again came in March 
with the release of “Murder Most 
Foul,” the 17-minute marathon that 
uses the assassination of John F. 
Kennedy to explore the mythology 
of the 1960s that Dylan remains 
central to, despite five decades try¬ 
ing to shake off being labeled the 
voice of his generation. 

When it was released — and 
topped Billboard’s digital rock 
sales chart, making it the first No. 1 
hit in Dylan’s career — one obses¬ 
sive fan compiled a Spotify playlist 
of all the songs it referenced. There 
are 57 total, from the Beatles’ 

“I Want To Hold Your Hand” to 
the Montgomery Improvement 
Association’s gospel hymn “We Are 
Soldiers in the Army.” 

Not all of “Rough and Rowdy 
Ways” is as overstuffed with nods 
to the 79-year-old singer’s jukebox 
favorites, but the album does have 
the air of a late-night rumination 
that draws from a lifetime of ac¬ 
crued cultural touchstones. 

“Goodbye Jimmy Reed” is a 
celebration of the great bluesman, 
in the tradition of Dylan showing 
respect for his forebears — as he 
did with previous masterworks like 
“Blind Willie McTell” and “High 
Water (for Charley Patton).” 

Never one to be able to resist a 
rhyme, Dylan lets loose with some 
goofy, amusing ones here. On “My 
Own Version of You,” he imag¬ 
ines creating a Frankenstein-like 
monster to replace a departed soul 
mate: “I’ll take the Scarface Pacino 
and Godfather Brando, mix it up 
in a tank and create a robot com¬ 
mando.” 

That sort of stream-of-conscious 
silliness mingles with profundity. 

In the same song, Dylan draws 
on Shakespeare’s Richard III and 
Hamlet, and asks “What would 
Julius Caesar do?” 

And in a verse that begins, “You 



Bob Dylan 

Rough and Rowdy Ways (Columbia) 

can bring it to St. Peter, you can 
bring it to Jerome / Bring it all 
the way over, bring it all the way 
home,” he’s excavating the past 
of another illustrious poet: Bob 
Dylan. 

“Rough and Rowdy Ways” works 
so well because it’s both gently 
contemplative and bellicose. All 
the hours Dylan spent on the road 
singing Sinatra songs might not 
have struck many as the best use of 
his time. But turning himself into a 
hushed whisperer of saloon songs 
has aided him in tenderly render¬ 
ing his own compositions, like the 
delicate “I’ve Made Up My Mind to 
Give Myself to You.” 

Backed by his stellar road band 
and auxiliary musicians includ¬ 
ing Fiona Apple, Dylan is almost 
always at the forefront as the music 
shadows him. Of course, his voice 
has never been pretty and has 
diminished over the years, but his 
“Rough and Rowdy” singing is 
neither mannered nor corrosive. 
Nearing 80, he sounds better than 
he has in years. 

Songs like “Black Rider” see the 
end of the road ahead. “Flowers 
are dying, like all things do,” he 
sings in “I Contain Multitudes,” 
going on to confide, “I sleep with 
life and death in the same bed.” 

But throughout “Rough and 
Rowdy Ways,” Dylan is also boast¬ 
ful and combative. He’s ready to 
rumble, in battle-rap mode. In 
“Multitudes,” he declares “I sing 
the songs of experience like Wil¬ 
liam Blake /1 have no apologies to 
make.” 

He really gets his dander up 
when stomping the blues. In “False 
Prophet,” he declares himself 
“First among equals, second to 
none,” and a soldier in a battle 
worth fighting: “The enemy of 
treason, an enemy of strife / the 
enemy of the unlived meaningless 
life.” 

“Rough and Rowdy Ways” feels 
timely. “What are these dark days 
I see in this world so badly bent?” 
Dylan asks in “Crossing the Rubi¬ 
con.” 

I suspect, however, that Dylan’s 
39th album would seem pertinent 
to the world it entered if it arrived 
10 years ago or 20 years hence. It 
speaks to us in this moment, and 
will continue to as time passes. 
That’s what great art, and Bob 
Dylan, does. 
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Adviser turns adversary 

Bolton’s memoir the most damaging account written about President Donald Trump yet 


By David Ignatius 

The Washington Post 
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'engeance is mine; I will 
repay, says the Lord,” 
reads a famous passage 
from St. Paul’s Letter to the 
Romans. John Bolton has provided a secu¬ 
lar version of that cosmic payback in his 
account of Donald Trump’s presidency, 
“The Room Where It Happened.” 

As much as you think you know about 
the arrogance, vanity and sheer incom¬ 
petence of Trump’s years in the White 
House, Bolton’s account will still astonish 
you. He narrates his 
17 months as national 
security adviser in 
remarkable detail. He 
seems to have col¬ 
lated every Trump 
rant, reckless phone 
call and muttered 
aside. No wonder the 
White House was so 
determined to block 
this book: It eviscer¬ 
ates Trump’s foreign policy record and 
exposes him, in Bolton’s words, as “stun¬ 
ningly uninformed.” 

Bolton offers new tidbits about Ukraine, 
the issue on which Trump was impeached 
and where Democrats desperately sought 
Bolton’s testimony. He confirms an aide’s 
account that Bolton viewed Trump’s 
Ukraine machinations as a “drug deal” 
and provides new evidence that “Ukraine 
security assistance was at risk of being 
swallowed by the Ukraine fantasy con¬ 
spiracy theories.” In sum, he says, “the 
whole affair was bad policy, questionable 
legally, and unacceptable as presidential 
behavior.” This account should deeply em¬ 
barrass Republican senators who offered 
unblinking defenses of Trump’s Ukraine 
actions during the impeachment trial. 

The great achievement of this book is 
that it links the Ukraine fiasco to Trump’s 
other foreign policy misdeeds. Indeed, 
Bolton argues that the Democrats com¬ 
mitted “impeachment malpractice” 
because the Ukraine focus “provided no 
opportunity to explore Trump’s ham¬ 
handed involvement in other matters ... 
that should not properly be subject to 
manipulation by a President for personal 
reasons.” 

Bolton’s takeaway line: “I am hard- 


Trump was not following 
any international grand 
strategy, or even a consistent 
trajectory. His thinking was 
iike an archipeiago of dots 
(iike individual real estate 
deals), leaving the rest of us to 
discern — or create — policy.’ 

John Bolton 

Author, ‘The Room Where It Happened’ 


pressed to identify any significant Trump 
decision during my tenure that wasn’t 
driven by re-election calculations.” 

Perhaps the most startling new disclo¬ 
sure is that Trump sought political help 
from China’s Xi Jinping, just as he had ex¬ 
pressed support for a Russian email dump 
in 2016 and Ukrainian political favors in 
his famous July 25, 2019 phone call with 
Ukrainian President Volodymyr Zelensky. 

According to Bolton, in a June 18, 2019, 
phone call with Xi about trade matters. 
Trump “then, stunningly, turned the con¬ 
versation to the coming US presidential 
election... pleading with Xi to ensure he’d 
win.” Bolton also notes that North Korean 
dictator Kim Jong Un at the February 
2019 summit in Hanoi said that “he didn’t 
want Trump to do anything that would 
harm him politically,” to which Bolton 
adds in his text, “Oh great,” one of the 
snarky literary asides scattered through¬ 
out the book. 

Bolton offers a damning review of near¬ 
ly every theater of Trump’s foreign policy: 
His coddling of Kim “made me ill”; his 
last-minute reversal of a retaliatory strike 
against Iran after the shoot-down of a 
US. drone was “the most irrational thing 
I ever witnessed any President do”; his 
withdrawal of US. troops from Syria was 
a “huge mistake”; and the “slowness and 
lack of agility” of his Venezuela policy was 
“painful to watch.” 

A veteran bureaucratic infighter, Bolton 
dishes dirt about everyone he doesn’t like, 
and it’s a very long list. Former UN. am¬ 
bassador Nikki Haley was “untethered” 
and a “free electron”; former national 
security adviser Michael Flynn was 
“inadequate” and “self-destructed”; senior 


adviser and son-in-law Jared Kushner was 
a meddler who was “doing international 
negotiations he shouldn’t have been doing 
(along with the never-quite-ready Middle 
East peace plan)”; and Secretary of State 
Mike Pompeo was secretive, too willing 
to make concessions that Trump wanted 
and so overly subservient to the boss that 
a pushback on arms control was “a rare 
occasion of Pompeo’s being explicitly 
critical of something Trump did.” One 
intriguing note is how often Pompeo (like 
Bolton) talked of resigning. 

But it’s Jim Mattis who’s Bolton’s 
favorite punching bag. Every dozen pages 
there’s another shot at the former secre¬ 
tary of defense. He’s “looking for excuses 
not to do much of anything” in retaliating 
against Syrian chemical weapons use; he 
would “predict gloom and doom when he 
didn’t get his way” on policy; and he used 
“spite” as a common tactic, prompting 
Bolton to observe “they didn’t call him 
‘Chaos’ for nothing.” 

Mattis’ resignation in December 
2018 appears to have gratified Bolton. 

He quotes Trump’s parting line: “He’s 
leaving... I never really liked him.” And 
Trump’s bizarre claim: “He’s a liberal 
Democrat, you know that, don’t you?” 

Bolton is the hero of nearly every an¬ 
ecdote in the book. Indeed, for a memoir 
that is startlingly candid about many 
things, Bolton’s utter lack of self-criticism 
is one of the book’s significant shortcom¬ 
ings. Nearly every policy discussion is 
an opportunity for Bolton to say that he 
was right; people should have listened 
to him; he knew it would never work; or 
he was vindicated. Given how long and 
disastrously Bolton enabled this president, 
his self-satisfaction becomes annoying. 

So does Bolton’s trademark disdain for 
the foreign policy establishment (whom 
he likes to deride as the “High-Minded”). 
Sometimes, his antagonism toward 
negotiations is so reflexive, you almost 
sympathize with Trump’s desire to talk 
with forbidden adversaries, such as North 
Korea and Iran. 

Many previous books have revealed 
Trump’s bizarre machinations and mus- 
ings, but none so damagingly as this one 
by a conservative former supporter. At 
times. Trump rambles during a long flight 
to Iraq about how he may drop Mike 
Pence for Haley as vice president in 2020, 
and whether he’ll win the Nobel Peace 


Prize. Discussing Trump’s ever-vacil¬ 
lating views about China, Bolton says, 
“This was policy by personal whim and 
impulse.” 

As Bolton describes his running conver¬ 
sation with the president, it’s a series of 
broken records. Trump rambles through 
repeated tirades about Europeans who 
don’t pay enough for defense, the perfidy 
of Mattis who’s trying to box him in and 
the need to indict Chief of Staff John F. 
Kerry for alleged Logan Act violations 
for interfering with Trump’s “maximum 
pressure” campaign against Iran. And 
most especially, the need to withdraw 
American troops from Syria, Afghanistan, 
Germany and South Korea. 

The abiding problem, says Bolton, was 
Trump’s lack of a clear vision of what he 
wanted to accomplish, beyond dominating 
the news cycle. This was foreign policy by 
disruption, conditioned on Trump’s view 
that he could charm or intimidate anyone 
(seemingly unaware that he was being 
played by the toughest and most ruthless 
people in the world). 

“Trump was not following any interna¬ 
tional grand strategy, or even a consistent 
trajectory,” Bolton observes. “His think¬ 
ing was like an archipelago of dots (like 
individual real estate deals), leaving the 
rest of us to discern — or create — policy.” 

Bolton comments at another point: “He 
opposed ‘endless wars’ in the Middle East 
but had no coherent plan for what followed 
withdrawing US forces.” 

Perhaps the most damning comment 
Bolton offers, in the end, isn’t about for¬ 
eign policy but Trump’s response to the 
coronavirus pandemic: “Trump’s reflex 
effort to talk his way out of anything... 
even a public-health crisis, only undercut 
his and the nation’s credibility, with his 
statements looking more like political 
damage control than responsible public- 
health advice.” 

John F. Kelly, Trump’s harassed chief of 
staff, mutters to Bolton at one point, “Has 
there ever been a presidency like this?” 

To which Bolton replies tartly: “I assured 
him there had not.” 

This book ought to be a wake-up call. 
Anally, to Republicans who have slavishly 
defended Trump and belittled his critics. 
Bolton took his time in telling us the truth, 
and he should have done more during the 
impeachment inquiry. But it’s all here. In 
boxing, you’d call it a knockout punch. 


U.S. President Donald Trump, left, and then-national security adviser John Bolton, right, attend a 2018 briefing in the Cabinet Room of the White House in Washington, D.C. 

Abaca Phess/TNS 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 
NEW ON DVD 


“The Etruscan Smile”: After 
a dispute with his longtime rival, 
Scotsman Rory MacNeil (Brian 
Cox) collapses and is urged to 
stay with family and seek medi¬ 
cal help elsewhere. Begrudg¬ 
ingly, he heads to San Francisco 
to stay with his estranged son, 

Ian (JJ Feild), Ian’s wife, Emily 
(Thora Birch), and their baby. As 
Rory acclimates to the hilly city, 
his rival, his health and his rela¬ 
tionships take predictable turns 
and hit all the beats of a good old- 
fashioned family drama. 

But the centurieslong feud of 
a 74-year-old Scottish man isn’t 
the thing that makes the film feel 
dated. 

In a nostalgic turn, the 
sometimes quirky, always lush 
orchestral score gives a late-’90s 
movie feel to moments like Rory 
discovering the great American 
traditions of helicopter parent¬ 
ing, molecular gastronomy and 
Segway tours. 

More uncomfortably dated are 
the one-dimensional roles writ¬ 
ten for the two women charac¬ 
ters, type-A wife/mom Emily and 
the initially prickly love interest 
Claudia (Rosanna Arquette), 
based on the 1985 novel by Jose 
Luis Sampedro. The cast does 
impressive work with the mate¬ 
rial, but something doesn’t add 
up with Claudia’s initial repul¬ 
sion to Rory’s toxic masculinity 
quickly disappearing, let alone 
Rory’s sudden transformation 
to Good Dad/Grandpa without a 
convincing catalyst for change. 

The Etruscan smile, as Clau¬ 
dia explains while she and Rory 
marvel at an ancient Italian 
sculpture, is one of happiness in 
death. It’s a shame that the film 
leaves more of a puzzled frown. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Brooklyn Nine-Nine - Season 
7”: The sitcom starring Andy 
Samberg as a cop in a New York 
police precinct was picked up 
by NBC after being canceled by 
Fox. 

“Evil: Season One”: A psy¬ 
chologist, contractor and priest 
in training search for answers 
to church mysteries in this CBS 
drama. 

“Force of Nature”: A cop 
attempts to evacuate a building 
during a hurricane while thieves 
plan to rob it. Emile Hirsch, Kate 
Bosworth and Mel Gibson star. 

“Four Kids and It”: Kids on 
vacation in England encounter a 
magical being. 

“Miss Fisher and the Crypt 
of Tears”: Phryne Fisher (Essie 
Davis) rescues an unfairly 
imprisoned girl and discovers a 
multifaceted mystery. 

“Redcon-1”: A team of soldiers 
must breach a quarantined area 
to find a scientist who could save 
the world from a deadly virus. 

“The Sinner Season 3”: The 
USA Network drama’s third 
season follows Detective Harry 
Ambrose (Bill Pullman) as he 
discovers a disturbing secret 
while investigating a car acci¬ 
dent. 

“The Short History of the 
Long Road”: A teenager (Sabrina 
Carpenter) is forced to examine 
her RV lifestyle after losing her 
father. 

— Katie Foran-McHale/TNS 


Hulu/AP 


Padma Lakshmi, right, visits the kitchen of Elemi owner Emiliano Marentes, left, on “Taste the Nation,” a Hulu documentary series. 

Kitchen connections 

Hulu series explores cultural links of American immigrant, indigenous food 


By Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 

P adma Lakshmi has watched in 

anger as some politicians denigrate 
immigrants. She’s been left seeth¬ 
ing as newcomers are discrimi¬ 
nated against or targeted. 

So she has responded with something she 
knows quite a lot about: food. Specifically, 
immigrant food: burritos, dosas, crab boil, 
pad Thai and poke. 

Lakshmi, a longtime judge of Bravo’s 
“Top Chef,” created and hosts the new Hulu 
documentary series “Taste the Nation,” 
which celebrates the food of American im¬ 
migrants and indigenous people. 

“I am an immigrant. And I was just 
disgusted the way immigrants had been 
used as a pawn for political gain and been 
discriminated against so grossly by this 
administration. I guess this show is my 
rebuttal to that,” she said. 

“Taste the Nation” sees Lakshmi go to 
the Texas border city of El Paso and talk 
to locals about the wall. She goes to South 
Carolina to go crabbing and explore Gullah 
Geechee food. She goes to Las Vegas to 
spend time with Thai immigrants and to 
Arizona to forage for Native American 
ingredients. 

Lakshmi, an Indian American who came 
to America when she was 4, tells viewers at 
the top of each episode: “I want to explore 
who we are through the food we eat. What 
makes us American?” 

There’s discussion of immigration, global 
warming, massacres, cultural stereotypes 
and racism. It’s a departure from most food 
shows, which avoid partisan politics or cur¬ 
rent events for fear of alienating viewers or 


piercing the safe cooking bubble. 

“I wouldn’t even say that I was a very 
political person a few years ago, but I have 

— out of necessity and anger and frustra¬ 
tion — become very vocal,” Lakshmi said. 
“I’m not interested in food in a vacuum. I’m 
interested in the cultural and emotional con¬ 
nection that people have to food. And I’m not 
just interested in the food. I’m interested in 
the hand that makes the food.” 

During each episode, Lakshmi consults 
with community leaders, food experts and 
leading lights. Former US. Attorney Preet 
Bharara talks about being bullied as a 
kid. Lakshmi and Indian actress and food 
authority Madhur Jaffrey make Lemony 
Chicken with Coriander. 

“I just wanted to show the humanity of 
these people who live in our country, who 
have built our country and show that they’re 
not something to be afraid of,” she said. 
“They’re not dirty. They’re not criminals. 
They’re not going to threaten our jobs.” 

Lakshmi goes to the very heart of the na¬ 
tion’s food identity when she visits Milwau¬ 
kee to look at that mainstay of Americanism 

— the hot dog. It’s another immigration 
story. 

Hot dogs have their roots in Germany, as 
do the classic U.S. beer labels Pabst, Miller 
and Schlitz. Lakshmi notes than many Ger¬ 
man Americans had to hide their back¬ 
ground during World War 11. 

“Assimilation is complicated,” she points 
out. 

Sarina Roma, executive producer and 
co-director, said the show represents a lot of 
what Lakshmi cares about in her personal 
life: “It all comes from a place of genuine 
curiosity. It’s very reflective of who she is as 


a person.” 

Roma added that the show illustrates food 
can be political: “We’ve tasted food from all 
over the world, but when you actually stop 
and think about how that food got here, it 
tells a much larger story of America.” 

The third episode flnds Lakshmi getting 
very personal. The woman known mostly 
for her kindness to TV contestants this time 
introduces her daughter and mother as she 
discusses Indian immigration. 

“I did not want this show to be about 
me. That was not the intention at all. But 
obviously my experience informs this show 
throughout. And so I had to be able to show 
my family in my kitchen,” she said. “To talk 
to other Indians without talking to members 
of my own family would have felt not false, 
but a little hypocritical.” 

Lakshmi knows that her show is subjec¬ 
tive and formed around her speciflc political 
and cultural lens, but she hopes that people 
with differing views will tune in. 

She is hopeful, too, that the world of food 
will look at itself and change. She complains 
that restaurants are often boys’ clubs for 
white men, where immigrants and women 
And glass ceilings. She noted the recent 
furor at Bon Appetit that cost its editor in 
chief his job after a photo of him dressed 
in a stereotypical Puerto Rican costume 
surfaced on social media. 

And Lakshmi called for doing more in 
real life, not just online. 

“It doesn’t do any good for us to tweet our 
support and like and post and all that stuff 
if, behind closed doors, we’re not practicing 
what we’re so up in arms about in our social 
media,” she said. “I would say that a reckon¬ 
ing is very much needed.” 
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I t appears face masks are here to stay. 
The New York Times surveyed 511 
epidemiologists and more than half of 
them predicted masks will be neces¬ 
sary for at least the next year, if not longer. 

Colleges are requiring students to wear 
masks on campus when classes start back 
up in the fall. The World Health Organiza¬ 
tion now recommends everyone wear a 
mask while out in public. The Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention says orga¬ 
nizers of large gatherings should “strongly 
encourage” the use of face masks at events. 
Here’s what you need to know: 

■ Public health experts say you need to 
wear masks outside, especially when near 
other people. 

■ Available research shows wearing 
masks and social distancing appear to limit 
the spread of the virus. 

■ Disposable surgical masks or reusable 
cloth masks are ideal for everyday use. N95 
masks, and other medical-grade respirators, 
should be reserved for health-care profes¬ 
sionals. 

■ Masks should completely cover your 
mouth and nose with a snug (but not tight) fit. 

A review funded by the World Health 
Organization and published in the scientific 
journal Lancet this month concluded that 
staying at least three feet from others and 
wearing face masks does appear to limit the 
transmission of the coronavirus. A sepa¬ 
rate study from Cambridge and Greenwich 
universities found mass-adoption of face 
masks could even prevent a second wave of 
the disease. 

COVID-19, the illness created by the novel 
coronavirus, is a respiratory disease that 
infects the lungs and throat and spreads 
when people cough, sneeze, breathe and, 
yes, even sing. When an infected person 
exhales, they project contagious droplets of 
the microscopic virus into the air around 
them. A reusable cloth mask, even if it’s 
homemade, blunts the spread of those infec¬ 
tious particles. 

An Axios-Ipsos survey published this 
month found that 50% of Americans say they 
wear a face mask “at all times” when leaving 


their home while 27% report wearing a mask 
“some, but not all the time.” Only 10% of 
those surveyed said they never wear a mask. 

Unless you’re hiking on a trail where “it’s 
just you and nature,” you should have a face 
mask on, said Jade Pagkas-Bather, an infec¬ 
tious-disease expert and clinician at the 
University of Chicago. There’s a “collective 
responsibility” to wearing a mask in public, 
Pagkas-Bather said. People can become 
infectious before exhibiting symptoms of 
the virus and some never have any of the 
common symptoms but still test positive for 
the virus. 

“Wearing a mask is about protecting your 
neighbor, not necessarily yourself But, if 
we do it universally, then we protect each 
other,” Pagkas-Bather said. 

The Washington Post spoke to half a dozen 
epidemiologists and infectious-disease 
experts about when to wear a mask and how 
the face coverings play a role in curtailing 
the spread of the novel coronavirus. Many 
of them stressed that masks are not a be- 
all-end-all solution — covering your mouth 
and nose help, but people should continue 
washing their hands with soap and water for 
at least 20 seconds. If you’re traveling and 
you won’t be around running water, be sure 
to pack some hand sanitizer. 

There’s a reason public health officials 
recommend such stringent mask policies in 
pubhc, with few exceptions. Epidemiologists 
understand how the virus commonly travels, 
and there are clear examples of “super¬ 
spreading” events where one person ends 
up infecting dozens. Last week, there was a 
reported outbreak at a table tennis club in 
South Korea. These incidents often happen 
inside where people aren’t wearing masks, 
but there’s no definitive research to say when 
a person is absolutely out of harm’s way. 

“There’s not like a magic number or dis¬ 
tance that we know of, at least, where once 
you get beyond radius ‘X’ you’re golden,” 
said Kimberly Powers, an epidemiologist at 
the University of North Carolina. 

Instead, people should try to mitigate the 
risks they can control by using what we do 
already know about the disease. Powers 
said. 

The CDC recommends covering your face 
while out in public, but the options available 
range from wearing simple bandannas to 
buying surgical masks. Children younger 
than 2 and anyone who already has trouble 
breathing should not wear a face mask. 

The general public does not need to use 
N95 respirators, the personal protective 
equipment used in hospitals that pro¬ 
vide a tight seal around the mouth 
and nose, according to Saskia 
Popescu, an infectious-disease 
epidemiologist from George Mason 
University. Health care workers are 
at higher risk for exposure because 
they’re in contact with infected pa¬ 
tients for “prolonged periods of time,” 
but many people will never need to 
protect against that “level of exposure,” 
Popescu said. 

Any surgical or reusable cloth mask 
should cover your face from the bridge of 
your nose to your chin, Popescu said. 

“You want it to be snug, but not really dig¬ 
ging into your skin,” Popescu added. 

Experts recommend putting on a mask be¬ 
fore you leave your house, apartment or car 
and enter a public space. Try not to fidget 
with or take your mask off while outside 
because the front of the mask may already 
be contaminated. 

Once you’re back home, remove the 
masks using the straps or elastic on the 
back of your head and promptly wash your 
hands with soap for at least 20 seconds. 

The CDC also advises washing face cover¬ 
ings after every use with warm water, 
detergent and the highest heat setting on 
a dryer, if possible. Because of this, you’ll 
want to use cloth masks that stand up to 
frequent washes. 


We’ve got you ■ 

covered 

Everything you need to know about 
wearing a mask during the COVID-19 
pandemic, according to the experts 


By Teddy Amenabar • The Washington Post 
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Pint-sized civii warriors 

Why parents bring kids to protests against racism 



Emrys Texidor, 10, of Pottsville, Pa., holds up a “My Ufe Matters” sign 
during the Freedom to Breathe rally June 13 in front of the Schuylkill 
County Courthouse along Laurel Boulevard in Pottsville, Pa. 


By Anna Orso 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

W ith one hand gripped 
tightly in his mother’s 
and the other hoisting a 
homemade “Black Lives 
Matter” poster above his head, 
4-year-old Abdul Kane marched 
to the front of a pint-size protest in 
West Philadelphia’s Clark Park this 
month. 

“I have something to say,” the boy 
squeaked. “Black lives matter!” 

The crowd cheered, and Abdul 
turned, bashfully running back to 
the bench where his 13-year-old 
brother, Musa, sat silently, holding a 
sign reading “Stop Killing Us.” 

“You think an 8-year-old or a 
5-year old, they’re not going to 
understand what’s going on,” said 
Melvina Williams, a West Phila¬ 
delphia mother who organized the 
family-friendly “Justice for George” 
rally in the park in the wake of na¬ 
tionwide protests following George 
Floyd’s death from a Minnesota 
police officer’s kneeling on his neck. 
“You think, T don’t understand, so 
how could they possibly?’ But kids 
get it. And they get it so much more 
than what we think.” 

As thousands of Americans have 
taken to the streets to protest police 
brutality and racial injustice, some 
parents have made the demonstra¬ 
tions a family affair and brought 
their children, from infants to teen¬ 
agers, along. 

Whether to take the kids, though, 
is a precarious question for parents, 
depending on the children’s age. In 
the days after Floyd’s death, a hand¬ 
ful of protests turned into physical 
confrontations with police, who in 
Philadelphia fired tear gas and rub¬ 
ber bullets into crowds. 

Physical confrontations have 
slowed considerably since those 
initial days, and since then, some 
protests specifically advertised for 
families have cropped up in the 
Philadelphia region. 

Students have helped organize 
marches, and kids have stood 
alongside parents holding signs that 
say everything from “defund the po¬ 
lice” to “be friends with everyone.” 
At a Center City protest, 7-year-old 
Theodore Gay-Hall held a sign that 
read, “When do I go from cute to 
dangerous?” Isaac Gardner Jr., 11, 
told Philadelphia protesters last 
week: “I want to grow up to be as 
long as I can live ... not with a knee 
on my neck, not with a bullet in my 
back.” 

Parents and teachers who or¬ 
ganized family-friendly protests 
said the goal is to empower kids 
to use their voices. “This was a 
way for them to literally put action 
to words,” said Natalie St. Louis, 
principal at George W. Nebinger 
School, which organized a “Chil¬ 
dren’s March for Justice” in South 
Philadelphia. 

Williams said adults must teach 


kids “never to be silent against any 
form of injustice.” She recalled how 
her grandmother, a West Philadel¬ 
phia nurse and Freedom Rider who 
lived through the MOVE bomb¬ 
ing, taught her the importance of 
protesting and voicing her concerns 
even as a child. 

“I also wanted to let (the children) 
know we are listening,” Williams 
said. 

In 1963, thousands of kids partici¬ 
pated in the “Children’s Crusade,” a 
school walkout protesting segrega¬ 
tion in Birmingham, Ala. They were 
met with fire hoses, police dogs and 
mass arrests. Among them was 
Freeman A. Hrabowski III, who 
was 12 and imprisoned for five days. 
The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. visited hundreds of detained 
children, Hrabowski recalls, telling 
them: “What you do this day will 
have an impact on children not yet 
bom.” 

“For the children, what we see 
today that we saw then was, parents 
want children to feel empowered,” 
said Hrabowski, now president of 
the University of Maryland, Balti¬ 
more County. “It goes to the core of 
the American democracy of civic 
engagement, that all of us have the 
opportunity to speak our truth and 
to ask for a better society and to ask 
for fairness and social justice.” 

Tqja Peterkin-McLean, a school 
counselor who has a private practice 
in East Mount Airy, said involving 
kids in demonstrations is especially 
complicated for parents of black 
children. 

“We want to guard them from 
unnecessary trauma,” she said. 
“Especially for black children; they 
have enough navigating being black 
in America.” 

Sitting on a picnic blanket after 


Jacqueline Dormer, The Republican-Herald/AP 


the Clark Park rally. Tiffany and 
Jared Jenkins eyed their 2-year- 
old son, Jonah, as he toddled in the 
nearby grass, crushing fistfuls of 
chips in his hands. The young black 
North Philadelphia family created 
a colorful protest poster together. 
“#BLM This is 4: My dad. My 
brothers. My husband. My son. Me,” 
it read. 

“The movement that’s going on 
right now, it’s very powerful, and 
also we wanted to send a message 
and include him, too,” Tiffany said. 

“It’s kind of trying to find a 
balance between breaking their 
innocence and also keeping them 
informed of what’s going on,” Jared 
added. 

Experts in child psychology said 
parents should plan to talk before 
and after a protest to help the chil¬ 
dren process. Kim Wheeler Poitevi- 
en, a Chestnut Hill-based counselor 
who works with kids experiencing 
racism and classism, suggested 
parents ahead of time validate their 
children’s fears, and afterward ask 
questions about how they felt. Those 
conversations foster empathy, she 
said. 

The small rally in West Phila¬ 
delphia gave Kea Banks and her 
husband. Matt, another opportunity 
to talk with their daughters, London 
and Nevi, about racism and Floyd. 
Earlier in the week, they watched 
CNN’s Sesame Street special on 
racism together, discussing the 
recent news. 

At 2 years old, Nevi, who held a 
sign reading “I matter,” is still too 
young to understand. Banks said. 
But London, 10, already knows 
about racism. 

“Treat us the way you want to be 
treated,” the girl’s sign read. “We 
are family everyone.” 


^It’s kind of trying to find a balance between breaking their innocence 
and also keeping them informed of what’s going on. ^ 

Jared Jenkins 

Father of 2-year-old Jonah 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Moiinari 



Regional cuisine: Best 
of times, wurst of times 

L iving overseas during two military tours of duty 
in Europe provided our family with unique op¬ 
portunities to learn about various cultures first¬ 
hand. We didn’t have to imagine what it would be 
like to be European, we simply lived it. Although some 
Americans shy away from sampling local foods, regional 
cuisine was an integral part of our overseas adventure. 

Some will leave their flavor comfort zone only for safe 
regional dishes such as Italian pizza margherita, French 
crepes filled with Nutella, chocolate-drizzled Belgian 
waffles, Spanish churros and German deep-fried schnit¬ 
zel. Also, the pervasiveness of McDonald’s provides a safe 
haven for those whose taste buds are even less daring. 

Our family certainly ducked into many McDonald’s 
bathrooms during our time overseas, but my husband 
and I always encouraged (forced) our kids to taste the 
foods of the Old World. This philosophy was not without 
its drawbacks, however, and we now have a host of inter¬ 
esting (nauseating) tales to tell from our experiences. 

While living in the base hotel awaiting housing in 
Stuttgart back in 2008, my meat-loving husband ordered 
the “wurst salat” for dinner at a nearby restaurant. 
Envisioning a chef salad with tasty sausage pieces over 
fresh mixed greens, what he got was devoid of vegetables, 
unless you count the copious sliced raw onions, which 
were tossed with cold julienned mystery meat that looked 
similar to baloney. 

The following spring off the coast of Spain’s Costa 
Brava, I ordered fresh fish at a restaurant overlooking the 
azure blue Mediterranean Sea. As the waiter set the dish 
before me, I could almost hear Billy the Big Mouth Bass 
singing “Take Me to the River” as the creature stared at 
me from the plate — eyeballs, teeth, slippery skin and all. 

On fall trip to Berchtesgaden, one of our guests ordered 
the “Leberknodelsuppe” because it was so fun to say. We 
all giggled and repeated the tongue-twisting word until 
a bowl of the stuff was presented to the table. A gray¬ 
ish-brown dumpling sat in a hot broth bath, and although 
the color looked a bit off, we kept an open mind. Cutting 
into the doughy ball, its uniquely pungent aroma clued 
us in on what should have been obvious from the start 
— “leber” is liver, and this little dumpling was full of that 
particularly bloody organ meat. 

No matter how touristy, one cannot escape getting 
caught up in the festive atmosphere at the Hofbrauhaus 
in Munich, and part of the experience is ordering a hefty 
liter of beer and a heaping helping of hearty Bavarian 
food. Swinging my stein to and fro, I thought nothing of 
ordering “Schweinshaxe,” a local specialty. Not real¬ 
izing I had selected a roasted pig’s knuckle, I had to put 
forth significant effort to extract the tiny, albeit delicious, 
morsels of pork that were tangled among cartilage, skin 
and bone. 

On a day trip to Strasbourg, France, our family stopped 
at an outdoor restaurant on a lovely cobblestone square. 
Interested in the mix of German and French cultures, I 
ordered “Surkrut Royale,” an Alsatian sauerkraut dish. 
Twenty minutes later, I was presented with a steaming 
heap of sauerkraut, with at least seven different varieties 
of pork, potatoes, onions and dumplings nested among 
its pickled strands. Wursts and slices of pork loin were 
among the few meats I could recognize, but the rest were 
unidentifiable slabs intertwined with fat and sinew. De¬ 
spite my initial squeamishness over the gelatinous hunks 
of greasy fiesh, the scent of bacon and white wine gave 
me the courage to give it a try, and as long as my eyes 
were closed, I found it to be quite a delectable treat. 

The list goes on, and despite the queasiness that 
sprang forth when we recalled these culinary tales to 
our friends, we kept trying. Whether it was Belgian-style 
mussels in creamy beer broth, spicy Croatian cevapi, 
Roman-Jewish carciofi alia giudia, or hearty Portuguese 
sopas, every delicious regional dish we stumbled upon 
made it worth every fish head, hunk of fat and organ meat 
that made its way to our table. 

So, Buen Provecho, Smacznego, and Bon Appetit! But 
don’t forget to pack the Alka Seltzer, just in case. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifeiggooglemail.com 
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MAKING ARRANGEMENTS 

BY RANDOLPH ROSS / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Randolph Ross, of New York City, Is a retired high school principal and math teacher. He is one of the longest-running 
active crossword contributors to The Times, having had well over 100 puzzles published during the past 30 years. He 
writes: “Staying in my apartment so much these days has Increased my crossword solving and constructing. I feel 
fortunate I have an avocation that keeps my brain engaged.” — W.S. 


ACROSS 

1 Because of 

8 “Pet” with green “fur” 

12 Illegal thing to grab in 
football 

20 Handkerchief, in 

British slang 

21 Disney+ alternative 

22 Turkey piece? 

23 Sign at a chemical 

plant: ‘ ‘This facility 

(with 114-Across) 

25 Lists of grievances 

26 It ends in Nov. 

27 “When pigs fly!” 

28 Recess retort 

30 Moody who wrote 

‘ ‘Coming of Age in 
Mississippi’ ’ 

31 Question to an English 

teacher: ‘ ‘Why did 
Poe write his poem 

‘_’ ?’ ’ Answer: 

“_?” (with 

98-Across) 

36 Ingredients in mulled 


39 “Everything’s ready 

on my end” 

40 Idiosyncrasy 

41 Rodriguez who 

starred in “Jane the 

42 Scheming sergeant of 

old TV 

45 We can tell the boss’s 

assistant is a_ 

because he always 
_(with 87-Across) 


50 My weight increases 
when traveling 

because_ 

during_(with 

84-Across) 

54 Scrabble three- 

pointers 

55 Indescribable 

religious ideal 

56 Status for a library 

57 Ice pads? 

60 Nick’s cousin 

61 Dandy, on Downing 

Street 

62 Advantage 

63 List makers 

64 Someone who is_ 

years old now will 

be_in six years 

(with 68-Across) 

68 See 64-Across 

71 Small-truck maker 

72 Agrees (with) 

74 Way to go 

75 To boot 

76 Some cymbals 

78 Unlikely candidates 
for loans 

82 What might be broken 

by doing a flip? 

83 Cover some ground 

84 See 50-Across 
87 See 45-Across 

91 Light measurement 

92 Scores 

93 Prefix with puncture 

94 Creator of the identity 

ein-t 1 = 0 
96 “Dallas” family 
98 See 31-Across 
105 Music played on a 


106 OUie’s foU, in old 

107 _Marbles 

(classical Greek 
sculptures) 

108 Opposite of nord 

111 Dictatorial leadership 
114See23-Across 

118 Hit (with) 

119 0neofZoe’sbest 
friends on “Sesame 
Street’ ’ 

120 Thistlelike plants 

121 Some trolleys 

122 Words said in 
passing 

123 “But wait, there’s 
more!” e.g. 

DOWN 

1 Like some music 

collections 

2 Courts 

4 The puck stops here 

5 Oddly, it’s not the 

biggest size at 
Starbucks 

6 Broncobusters, e.g. 

7 Pointed arch 

8 Winning quahty 

9 QB’scry 

10 Suffix with percent 

11 Open-book 

examinations? 

12 Untruth 

13 Bit of negativity? 

14 Attendee of the 

Jellicle Ball, on 
Broadway 

15 In-flight info, for short 

16 Jackie Robinson, in 

his only year in the 
Negro Leagues 


17 Dress with a flare 

18 City south of Elorence 

19 Casey with a 

countdown 

24 Read Across America 
org. 

29 “_So Unusual,” 

debut album by 
Cyndi Lauper 

31 Opposite of apres 

32 Collaboratively 

written page 

33 Popular video-making 

software 

34 Things proposed 

by the Greek 
philosopher 
Democritus 

35 Business slumps 

36 Sci-fi film f/x 

37 Mythomaniac 

38 “You can count_” 

42 National park with 

Lake Louise 

43 Sit out on a frozen 

lake, say 

44 Old Ford 

46 Board hire 

47 Troubled 

48 One tending to 

49-Down 

49 See 48-Down 

51 “Get_here!” 

52 Home to Paris 

53 Breakfast fare from 

Kellogg’s 

58 Valentine-candy word 

59 Work 

60 Absolutely, slangily 

62 Best Buy buy 

63 Dispatched 

64 Kind of acid found in 

asparagus 

65 Get-go 



66 Howard Hughes 

property, once 

67 Routing word 

69 ‘ ‘The Gates of HelT ’ 

sculptor 

70 Gambhng game 

71 “Toodles!” 

73 Big Sur home to the 
human-potential 
movement 

76 Blah 

77 Promising words 

78 Kapow! 

79 Part of an escalator 


80 Hot spot for a pot 

81 Reason for a bad air 

day? 

83 Org, with a pet cause? 

85 Product of 

coagulation 

86 Some toy dolls of the 

1980s 

88 Like the Devil 

89 Puts in order 

90 Arizona county or 

95 Laura of ‘ ‘Love 
Actually’ ’ 


96 Put in a good word? 

97 Dressed like for 

Halloween 

98 Spot to sample 

perfume 

99 Poker Flat chronicler 

100 Lead-in to phobia 

101 Key 

102 Second takes 

103 Major street through 
Yale’s campus 

104 Anxiety 

108 Snick and_ 


109 Sch. with the 
most N.C.A.A. 
men’s basketball 
championships (11) 

110 Piece of dorm-room 
furniture 

112Elvis’s longtime label 
113 Europe’s second- 
largest country in 
area, after Russia: 
Abbr. 

115 Encouraging word 

116 Doc bloc 
117Reptileseenin 

hieroglyphics 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet(®yahoo.com, and online at gunstonstreet.com. 
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The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


ORDER NOW at www.stripesstore.coiTi 
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FACES 



HBO Max 


David Tennant (top right), Jodie Whittaker (bottom left) and Matt Smith (bottom right), past and present Time Lords 
from the popular BBC series “Dr. Who,” opened up to Terri Schwartz, top left, about challenges they faced playing 
the beloved character. Fans of the show can watch all but the most recent season on HBO Max. 


Making it 
their own 

3 ‘Doctor Who’ stars discuss 
challenges of playing Time Lord 
on series coming to HBO Max 

By Robert Lloyd 

Los Angeles Times 

T ime! It has been 15 years, astonishingly, since 
Britain’s “Doctor Who,” the story of an alien 
Time Lord and his human traveling companions, 
returned to television after a hiatus of 16 years 
(not counting an American TV movie), following an initial 
run of 25 years. 

Now all but the most recent season of the 21st-century 
series have landed on HBO Max, daring you to pull the 
trigger on yet another subscription service. 

To mark this event, which is to say, to drum up some 
business, three of the actors who have played the Doctor 
in this century — David Tennant, Matt Smith and Jodie 
Whittaker — got on the internet for a 20-minute pan¬ 
demic-era panel, available on YouTube and moderated by 
Terri Schwartz from the gaming and entertainment web¬ 
site IGN. 

Not to bury the lead, the most substantial news from 
the YouTube interview, posted 
Wednesday, is that there will be a 
Christmas special this year, and 
that it will air on BBC America, as 
will future seasons of the show. 

“I think I’m allowed to say 
what it’s called,” said Whittaker, 
the current Doctor, though she 
didn’t sound completely sure that 
she was. (It’s “Revolution of the 
Dalek” — I think I am right about 
that singular “Dalek” — the 
Daleks being the Doctor’s most 
notorious and annoying nemeses. 

But you probably knew that.) 

“That might give a hint,” said Whittaker. 

“I can’t believe you told everyone,” said Tennant. 

Since the show premiered in 1963, 13 actors have of¬ 
ficially played the Doctor, who periodically regenerates, 
handing off the part like a baton in a relay race. Unlike 
the Batman and Bond franchises — the first Bond film, 
“Dr. No,” appeared just a year before “Doctor Who” pre¬ 
miered — “Doctor Who” has never rebooted; it is a contin¬ 
uous chronological story, albeit one in which the character 
moves backward and forward in time. You will never hear 
Daniel Craig’s James Bond reminisce about battling Gold- 
finger, back when he had Sean Connery’s body. But that 


sort of thing is quite possible in the universe of “Doctor 
Who” and, indeed, happens. 

That is not to say that the series doesn’t change. Every 
showrunner and star — there have been three head writ¬ 
ers since Russell T. Davies revived and refreshed the se¬ 
ries in 2005, along with five additional Doctors — brings 
a special flavor. 


Though all the actors have their points, some do stand 
out, from an inner spark or because they happened to get 
better scripts, or their conception of the character suited 
the times particularly well. (Episodes from the 20th-cen¬ 
tury iteration of the series stream on Britbox, and though 
they can seem a little goofy, they are the rock upon which 
this church is founded; and goofiness is essential to the 
series, even now.) 

Christopher Eccleston was the first 21st-century Doc¬ 
tor, but it was Tennant’s dark, romantic, wisecracking 
swashbuckler who best expressed Davies’ sensibility and 
made the series an international hit. 

Smith, who came in with new head writer Steven Mof¬ 


fat, played him like a kind of semi-posh, slightly eccentric 
university type — deep but ready to party. (Bertie Wooster 
crossed with Jeeves, perhaps.) 

Whittaker, who took over from Peter Capaldi, who 
took over from Smith, arrived alongside third modern- 
era showrunner Chris Chibnall and would be significant 
merely — well, not merely — as the first woman in the 
role. But she is her own Doctor, bringing to the role a 
wide-eyed, breathless enthusiasm and a familial warmth. 
(She travels with a trio of earthly companions.) 

“The pressure of the history of the show is totally made 
up in your own head ... in that actor inner monologue,” 
Whittaker said in the panel interview, “but once you’re in 
your own Doctor’s clothes and you’ve got your own friends 
in it, in a weird way all that pressure disappears because 
it’s yours to play with.” 

Still, certain qualities recur, and every Doctor will be 
called upon to play some comedy, some melodrama, some 
real drama, and to run. (Running is important.) The Doc¬ 
tors are different, but identical. 

With a great role comes great responsibility. It “feels 
very precious,” said Tennant, “because people love it so 
much.” Smith recalled that, “I once had someone shout 
when I was walking down the street and I hadn’t shot a 
single phrase, ‘Don’t break “Doctor Who”!”’ Whittaker 
told a story about meeting a teenage girl in a cafe after her 
casting was announced (“I was so excited. Here’s my de¬ 
mographic”) who said, “I really wanted Ben Whishaw.” 

The trio agreed it would be nicer to meet for a “high-five 
and a hug” (said Whittaker), than meeting over whatever 
digital platform they were on. But a fine sense of camara¬ 
derie and shared history came through. All in all, the time 
— time! so relative — passed too quickly. 


^The pressure of the history of the show is totally 
made up in your own head ... in that actor inner 
monologue, but once you’re in your own Doctor’s 
clothes and you’ve got your own friends in it, in a 
weird way all that pressure disappears because 
it’s yours to play with, f 

Jodie Whittaker 


Disney banking on ‘Hamilton’ to bring more viewers to streaming service 


By Steven Zeitchik 

The Washington Post 

When Lin-Manuel Miranda posted the 
trailer for the new “Hamilfilm” on Twit¬ 
ter Sunday night, it quickly blew up big¬ 
ger than a Hamihon-Jefferson rap battle. 
By the next afternoon, more than 220,000 
people had liked the tweet from the “Ham¬ 
ilton” creator, with the trailer generating 
4.2 million views. 

Yet that’s only the beginning of the nota¬ 
ble metrics for “Hamilfilm,” as the upcom¬ 
ing screen rendering of the stage smash is 
known. When the event, which was shot 
with most of the original Broadway cast 
onstage four years ago, premieres July 
3 on Disney Plus, it will serve as a m^or 
lure for, and bellwether of, the streaming 
service. 

Even more important than what the 
debut does for Disney is what it says about 


the broader concept of streaming. Since its 
inception, streaming has been about deliv¬ 
ering to users serialized episodes of indi¬ 
vidualized content, a place of a thousand 
niches and endless binges. “Hamilfilm” 
offers the reverse — an attempt to bring 
old-school, gather-in-the-living-room en¬ 
tertainment values to a digital world. 

“Hamilton is not a series but a m^or 
one-off And Disney Plus has never had a 
one-off,” said Dan Rayburn, a streaming 
consultant and expert. 

It would be hard to imagine that more 
cultural or economic meaning could be 
wrung out of “Hamilton.” The rap-driven 
Broadway musical about the Founding 
Fathers and Mothers that opened in 2015 
swept the Tonys, sold out soundtracks and 
world tours, grossed more than half a bil¬ 
lion dollars in New York alone and ignited a 
renaissance for Broadway musicals among 
teenagers. 


Yet the movie’s release continues to up 
the ante. “Hamilfilm” is being planned as 
a kind of national barbecue. With Ameri¬ 
cans lacking concerts and ballgames to 
attend, Disney hopes they will mark the 
holiday in a quintessentially 2020 manner: 
by staying home to watch a show recorded 
in 2016. 

Comparisons are running high to other 
big summer entertainment events, par¬ 
ticularly the film “Independence Day,” 
which on July 4 nearly a quarter-century 
ago brought tens of millions of people to 
theaters around the world. 

“I think [an at-home viewing of] ‘Ham¬ 
ilton’ is definitely a weird way of uniting 
people on a holiday,” said Josh Spiegel, a 
cultural critic and commentator who often 
focuses on Disney, “but it will be a very ef¬ 
fective way. People won’t share the experi¬ 
ence in theaters like they do with movies. 


but they’ll share it with a lot of people on 
social media.” 

Disney, via a spokeswoman, declined to 
comment for this story. 

“Hamilfilm” was originally slated for a 
theatrical release in October 2021. But the 
pandemic created an unexpected domino 
effect. It forced Disney executives to move 
a whole group of 2020 releases to next year, 
prompting them to find a new calendar 
home for “Hamilfilm.” 

“In light of the extraordinary challenges 
facing our world, this story about leader¬ 
ship, tenacity, hope, love and the power of 
people to unite against the forces of adver¬ 
sity is both relevant and impactful,” Dis¬ 
ney Executive Chairman Bob Iger said in 
announcing the release last month. “We 
have the brilliant Lin-Manuel Miranda 
and the team behind ‘Hamilton’ to thank 
for allowing us to do so more than a year 
before planned.” 
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Happy trails 

Allie Burke, of Bethel, Maine, rides her mountain bike on the trails at Shepard’s Farm Preserve in Norway, Maine, on Tuesday. 


THE CENSUS 

The number of puncture wounds sustained by a North Carolina 
Mm M M teenage boy after being bitten by a five-foot shark last week on 

■V VV the Outer Banks. Nick Arthur, 16, of Oak Ridge, was bitten in 

* the left leg last Thursday just yards off the beach at Cape Hat- 

teras National Seashore, WTVD-TV reported Monday. The inci¬ 
dent occurred while Arthur was jumping over waves on a sandbar near an off-road 
vehicle ramp. The shark let go of Arthur after his father hit it on the nose. Arthur 
was taken to a hospital and received several stitches, but had no serious injuries. 


Fire marshals arrest 2 
on fireworks charges 

ly Y YORK — Fire 

1 marshals in New York 
City have arrested two men they 
say were smuggling more than 
$6,000 worth of illegal fireworks. 

According to the city Fire De¬ 
partment, the marshals doing sur¬ 
veillance on Staten Island caught 
Matthew King, 35, and Rayval 
Singh, 22, carrying the cache of 
fireworks in their vehicle. They 
were charged on Tuesday with 
reckless endangerment and un¬ 
lawful dealing of fireworks. 

The arrests came after Mayor 
Bill de Blasio announced the for¬ 
mation of a law enforcement task 
force to crack down on a surge in 
the use of illegal fireworks around 
the city in recent weeks. 

Man guilty of selling 
55 grams of fentanyl 

||i|Q BILOXI — A Mis- 
Iwl^# sissippi man pleaded 
guilty to selling over 55 grams of 
fentanyl officials said. 

Carter Tranh Tran, 43, pleaded 
guilty Monday to possession with 
intent to distribute fentanyl, ac¬ 
cording to a U.S. Attorney’s Of¬ 
fice press release. 

Authorities began investigating 
Tran in 2018, after they received 
information about Tran using his 
store and home to sell narcotics. 

An undercover agent paid $900 
for 100 doses of Percocet and 
128 doses of Adderall on Aug. 29. 
2018, The Sun Herald reported. 

When the narcotics were tested 
by the Drug Enforcement Admin¬ 
istration, authorities determined 
the Percocet was methamphet- 
amine and the purported Adder- 
all was 56.76 grams of fentanyl. 

Tran is scheduled to be sen¬ 
tenced on Sept. 28. He faces up to 
20 years in prison and a $1 mil¬ 
lion fine. 

Cops: Man stole yacht, 
got stuck, abandoned it 

PI LARGO — A Florida 
r L man stole a million-dol- 
lar yacht, then quickly abandoned 
it after accidentally ramming into 
some pilings, deputies said. 

Donnovan Russell Jester, 28, 
was charged with grand theft of 
a vessel last week. Pinellas Coun¬ 
ty Sheriff’s deputies say Jester 
stole the 46-foot 2019 Jeanneau 
Leader with a value of $899,179 
in March. 

According to an arrest report, 
he cruised off, but slammed into 
four channel-marker pilings and 
quickly abandoned the boat, leav¬ 
ing it to drift into an oyster bed. 

Deputies found a thumbprint 
on the cabin door that matched 
Jester, arrest reports said. 

Charges: Trooper sent 
woman’s pics to phone 

||i| ly MINNEAPOLIS 
I w 1— A Minnesota 
state trooper is accused of send¬ 
ing a woman’s nude photos from 
her cellphone to his own phone 
while responding to a crash in 
Minneapolis. 

The Hennepin County Attor¬ 
ney’s office charged Albert Kue- 
hne, 36, of Dayton, on Tuesday 


with two felony counts of stalk¬ 
ing with bias, since the victim is 
a woman. 

According to the complaint, 
Kuehne responded to a crash on 
Interstate 94 in March and de¬ 
tained the 25-year-old woman 
on suspicion of drunken driving. 
When the woman took out her 
phone, Kuehne demanded that 
she turn it over, prosecutors said. 

When the woman returned 
home, her boyfriend saw on her 
laptop that her phone was ac¬ 
cessed and nude photos were 
texted from it to an unknown 
phone. When the boyfriend called 
the number, the person who an¬ 
swered eventually identified him¬ 
self as Kuehne, the Star Tribune 
reported. Investigators used a 
search warrant to seize Kuehne’s 
phone and found three photos of 
the woman on his phone, accord¬ 
ing to the complaint. 

Kuehne is due in court July 15. 
The patrol put Kuehne, a three- 
year veteran of the agency, on 
paid administrative leave on May 
20 pending the case’s outcome. 

Court: Family owns 
dinosaur fossils on land 

||i|^ HELENA—Dinosaur 
I w I I fossils worth millions 
of dollars unearthed on a Mon¬ 
tana ranch belong to the owners 
of the land’s surface rights, not 
the owners of the mineral rights, 
a U.S. appeals court ruled. 

The June 17 ruling by the 9th 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
upheld a 2016 decision by U.S. 
District Judge Susan Watters, of 
Billings, Mont., that found dino¬ 
saur fossils were part of the sur¬ 
face estate, not the mineral estate, 
in cases of split ownership. The 


surface rights where the fossils 
were found are owned by Mary 
Ann and Lige Murray. 

Brothers Jerry and Bo Sev¬ 
erson, who owned two-thirds of 
the mineral rights on property 
once owned by their father, ap¬ 
pealed Watters’ decision to the 
9th Circuit. 

The dinosaurs unearthed on 
the ranch include a T. rex found 
in 2013, a triceratops skull dis¬ 
covered in 2011 and the 2006 dis¬ 
covery of a pair of dinosaurs that 
appeared to have been locked in 
battle when they died. 

Vandals damage interior 
of Indian restaurant 

Kl H/l SANTA FE — Van- 
I w I dais damaged the 
interior furnishings of an Indian 
restaurant in downtown Santa 
Fe and spray-painted racist com¬ 
ments on walls and art objects in 
the building. 

Cost of the damage to the 
India Palace was estimated at 
$100,000, the Santa Fe New Mexi¬ 
can reported. 

The damage included smashing 
a buffet and overturning tables 
and chairs. The comments includ¬ 
ed “white supremacist stuff” and 
remarks such as “go back to your 


country,” said Cameron Brown, 
an associate of restaurant owner 
B^it Singh and Singh’s son, Bal- 
jot Singh. 

The Anti-Defamation League’s 
Mountain States Region said 
Tuesday in a statement that it 
was “deeply disturbed by reports 
of significant vandalism and rac¬ 
ist, xenophobic graffiti at India 
Palace restaurant in downtown 
Santa Fe.” 

Woman, son turned 
away; eatery apologizes 

H/ID BALTIMORE — A 
I w I Baltimore restaurant 
issued an apology Monday after 
video showed a Black woman and 
her son being denied service be¬ 
cause of the boy’s clothes while a 
white child dressed a similar way 
had been served. 

Atlas Restaurant Group, which 
owns Ouzo Bay, said it was dis¬ 
turbed by the incident and placed 
the manager seen in the video on 
“indefinite leave,” news outlets 
reported. 

The video posted by Marcia 
Grant shows her son wearing ath¬ 
letic shorts, sneakers and an Air 
Jordan T-shirt. The unidentified 
manager tells Grant that her son’s 
outfit violates the restaurant’s 


dress code. 

Grant turns her camera toward 
a white boy at the restaurant 
wearing a graphic T-shirt and 
similar-looking shorts who was 
being served, but the manager 
replies the child wasn’t wearing 
shorts like Grant’s son. The man¬ 
ager also said he didn’t get a good 
look at the white child. 

Atlas said they were immedi¬ 
ately changing their policy so that 
children ages 12 and under aren’t 
subject to the dress code. 

Woman claiming health 
issues accused of fraud 

II EAST ST. LOUIS — A 
I L southern Illinois woman 
who allegedly lied about having 
muscular dystrophy and other 
health issues in order to obtain fi¬ 
nancial assistance and other ben¬ 
efits pleaded not guilty Monday to 
federal charges. 

Sarah Delashmit, 35, of High¬ 
land, is accused of faking ill¬ 
nesses to attend Camp Summit 
in Dallas, which serves people 
with muscular dystrophy and spi¬ 
nal muscular atrophy, between 
October 2015 and March 2016. 
She allegedly used another per¬ 
son’s identity and provided that 
person’s Social Security benefit 
statements as proof of income. 

The indictment states Delash¬ 
mit also falsely claimed she was a 
breast cancer survivor from Oc¬ 
tober 2017 to March 2018 to go on 
a trip and receive donated items 
through Young Survival Coali¬ 
tion, a New York City nonprofit 
organization. 

From wire reports 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Walgreens 
alternative 
4 Leary’s drug 
7 Hot dog 
side dish 

12 Gym unit 

13 Discoverer’s call 

14 American living 
overseas 

15 Goof up 

16 Culture Club 
lead singer 

18 Khan title 

19 Beauty parlor 

20 Lock openers 

22 Beirut’s land 
(Abbr.) 

23 Miles away 

27— Angeles 

29 Clara Bow’s 

nickname 

31 Furniture 
polish scent 

34 Ceremonies 

35 Dugout assistant 

37 Scoot 

38 Rustic wine 
vessels 

39 Top card 

41 Aussie greeting 

45 Bamboozles 

47 Submachine gun 

48 Hit 1995 single 
by No Doubt 

52 Young seal 

53 Disney mermaid 

54 Air safety org. 

55 Before 


56 Enormous 

57 Secret agent 
58— Moines 

DOWN 

1 Floorboard 
sound 

2 Brink 

3 Perfume type 

4 High tennis shots 

5 Sandbars 

6 Holmes’ creator 

7 “— there, 
done that” 

8 Outer (Pref.) 

9 Earth Day mo. 

10 Pester 

11 Sault — Marie 
17 Asian desert 
21 Messy folks 

23 Getting on 

24 In shape 

25 Exist 


26 “Kidnapped” 
monogram 

28 Lennon’s lady 

30 Capote 
nickname 

31 JFK’s veep 

32 Perfume 
label word 

33 PTA session 

36 Yin counterpart 

37 Cover anew, 
as a gift 

40 Hairstyles 

42 Hoodwinked 

43 Sky blue 

44 “Holy smokes!” 

45 Pretzel topper 

46 Do in 

48 Binge 

49 Swiss canton 

50 “Chandelier” 
singer 

51 Sawbuck 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



6-26 CRYPTOQUIP 


ZBQEUKW MJXT IDXPQ 
PZBICQJUG MPDMQIZFBM QJIQ 


ICB BWFBOQKXZIUUG OXTBCEPU: 


“MQCXZVBC QJKZVM.” 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: BECAUSE COUNTRY 
SINGER HILL CONTORTED HER BODY WHILE 
DOING YOGA, THERE WAS A TWIST OF FAITH. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: W equals X 
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u/iFF/ T4$ry oKcm 
TUA! FOOP, TW& IS 
PAKPAO SPSAKm. HOW 
MAY I YOU-? 



1 ORPEREP FOOP 

FROM YOU TUROUSU ? 

0RPERF00PEATZ.COM, BUT ~ 

THERE WAS NO FOOP \ 

iN THE BAS! s 

-S ^ 

1 IT MUST BE THEIR 

i PRIl/ER, SIR. SOMETIMES 
i PRII/ERS FOR ALL THESE 

1 kSERI/ICES sneak some . 

1 ^i/\0F THE FOOPj^ 


1 1 


WFP HAPPY TO 
MAK£ YOP A mw ORPER 
IF YOU CAH PICK IT UP 
eCFORE WE CLOSE. 



ARE YOU JUST SAYim 
THAT BECAUSE YOU CLOSE 
in ONE MINUTEY 






Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Saute 
4 Docking site 
8 Many corp. 
recruits 

12 Grazing land 

13 Beige 

14 Congers 

15 Unwell 

16 Little lice 

17 Booty 

18 Presidential 
motorcade units 

21 Army address 

22 007 creator 
Fleming 

23 Pesto herb 

26 Spigot 

27 Golfer Hogan 

30 Cambodia 
neighbor 

31 Cacophony 

32 Lawman Wyatt 

33 Your 

34— Kippur 

35 Piano technician 

36 Tic-tac-toe win 

37 Scull need 

38 Knee-length 
summer attire 

45 Downwind 

46 Ovid’s 53 

47 Illustrations 

48 Cherry type 

49 Paradise 

50 Actress Long 

51 Nick and 
Nora’s pet 


52 Delhi dress 

53 Heavy 
weight 

DOWN 

1 Coin toss 

2 Move, in 
Realtor lingo 

3 “— come back 
now, hear?” 

4 Writing 
instrument 

5 Less friendly 

6 Deco artist 

7 Moscow native 

8 Casaba, e.g. 

9 “To — not...” 

10 Oodles 

11 Bygone fliers 

19 Egyptian deity 

20 Upper limit 
23 Crunchy 

sandwich 


24 “That feels 
so good!” 

25 Tofu source 

26 Allen or Tebow 

27 Prohibit 

28 Before 

29 “Fresh Air” airer 

31 Scribbled 
drawings 

32 Modern money 

34 Second person 

35 Sesame paste 

36 Alpha’s opposite 

37 Wickerwork 
willow 

38 Rum cake 

39 Yale students 

40 Flat fee? 

41 Verdi heroine 

42 Harangue 

43 Small 


combo 

44 Getz of jazz 

Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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6-27 CRYPTOQUIP 


QINZ QYWBS 
ATKAERAR VYC 


X Y W J N B B 
N J Y O K N E X 


TKeater Wa£ my fird.t love, 
Wt I gave it ilj> for pira<iy 
wken I tedame tire*! of all 
tke ^%reak a peg"” jokefi,, 


Pist.b'a 

ElZARKa.COW\ 
FqcieVciolc.dovk/ 

02o?QSi7A-~ “ - 



KCYSWJUEP HWHHBA PWO? ZIA 

JYRZ YV JIAQUEP HWRUEARR. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: NETFLIX SHOW 
ABOUT UNEARTHLY SUBSTANCES THAT ARE 
EXCEPTIONALLY POWERFUL: “STRONGER 
THINGS.” 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: B equals L 
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By Wahab Raofi 

Special to Stars and Stripes 

T O be clear, I don’t want to sound 
like a pessimist. I welcome any 
step, no matter how small, taken 
toward bringing peace to my na¬ 
tive Afghanistan. The signing of the peace 
agreement between the United States and 
the Taliban fed hope that the deal would 
lead to another agreement between the 
Taliban and the Afghan government. But 
the Taliban have refused to engage, call¬ 
ing the Afghan government a “servant of 
foreigners.” 

So any optimism at this point would ap¬ 
pear to be misplaced. The Taliban con¬ 
tinue to attack Afghan security forces. The 
New York Times reported that during the 
month of May, at least 285 pro-government 
forces were killed by such attacks, and 155 
civilians have been killed in Afghanistan 
in the last three weeks. The Taliban have 
only intensified their attacks. 

Despite the spike in violence, the Afghan 
government stands ready to hold talks with 
the Taliban, according to a government 
spokesperson. 

For the sake of argument, let’s assume 
that a peace deal between the Afghan gov¬ 
ernment and the Taliban is reached, and 
the Taliban reestablish their Islamic emir¬ 
ate. The question remains: Can the Taliban 
fix Afghanistan? 

Afghanistan is basically a failed state; 
most of its infrastructure and institutions 


By Henry Olsen 

The Washington Post 

P resident Donald Trump’s execu¬ 
tive order Monday temporarily 
banning most types of work-re¬ 
lated immigration does more than 
intensify the election-year dispute over im¬ 
migration policy. It presents the Democrats 
with difficult choices in both the short and 
long terms. 

Trump cast his order as an attempt to 
help reduce high unemployment that has 
ensued from the COVID-19 pandemic. 
Critics will cry foul, but he is certainly 
right about this. The headline unemploy¬ 
ment rate is over 13%, which dramatically 
understates the true level because of er¬ 
rors in data collection and people dropping 
out of the labor force entirely. Youth and 
Black unemployment rates are well above 
this level. 

Critics may claim that Trump’s order 
bars visas for jobs that Americans can’t 
fill, but in fact, companies are not required 
to show there is a labor shortage before 
hiring a foreign worker. All they must do 
is sign a statement that the immigrant will 
not displace a U.S. citizen for 90 days after 
their arrival. Stories abound of companies 
abusing this rule. In any case, it is surely 
political folly to bring foreigners in to work 
when so many Americans are out of work. 

In the short term, then. Democrats are 
caught between those who favor broadly 
expansive views of immigration — es¬ 
pecially among immigration advocacy 
groups and large businesses — and the 
bulk of American voters. If I were the pre¬ 
sumptive Democratic Party nominee, for¬ 
mer Vice President Joe Biden, I would not 
want to have to defend importing foreign¬ 
ers to work in the United States right now. 
A Washington Post-University of Mary¬ 
land poll from late April found that 65% of 
Americans supported temporarily pausing 
immigration because of the COVID-19 
pandemic. This included 67% of indepen- 


have been shattered, roads are pitted with 
holes, and buildings have broken windows. 
Its government has proven unable to en¬ 
force the rule of law or control its borders. 
It’s also unable to collect sufficient revenue 
to pay its civil servants or provide essential 
services to its citizens. 

According to a U.S. State Department 
report, Afghanistan has a poor, agrarian 
economy with a small manufacturing base, 
few value-added industries, and a partially 
dollarized economy. More than 55% of the 
population lives below the poverty line. 

International financial and security sup¬ 
port has been instrumental in growing the 
Afghan economy from a $2.4 billion Gross 
Domestic Product in 2001 to a $20.1 billion 
GDP in 2018. Various estimates place the 
value of the “informal economy” (mostly 
based on illicit activities) to be an addition¬ 
al $4.1 billion. 

Although the national unity government 
has been able to increase tax revenue by 
implementing reforms and improved tax 
collection procedures, government ex¬ 
penses still far exceed revenues, resulting 
in continued dependency on international 
donors for the foreseeable future. 

Is resuscitation possible? 

Robert Rotberg, past president of the 
World Peace Foundation, writes that a 
failed state may be resuscitated by ad¬ 
dressing three primary goals: jump-start¬ 
ing a battered economy, reintroducing the 
rule of law, and rejuvenating civil society. 


If Biden chooses to placate 
his voter and donor bases, 
he runs the risk of giving 
Trump an appealing issue 
that plays right into the 
typical Trump playbook. 


dents, 61% of nonwhites and even 49% of 
Democrats. A Pew Research Center poll 
from May found a similar response. 

If Biden chooses to placate his voter and 
donor bases, he runs the risk of giving 
Trump an appealing issue that plays right 
into the typical Trump playbook. Trump 
has faltered a lot in recent months, but he 
knows how to attack someone for being 
weak on immigration. 

Biden is also hurt if he either backs 
Trump or waffles. Backing Trump would 
cause even more bad blood with a progres¬ 
sive base already suspicious of him. But 
doing something characteristically Biden- 
esque — trying to split the difference be¬ 
tween Trump’s order and the base’s wishes 
— could easily backfire, making him look 
weak exactly when he wants to look like the 
calm leader Trump is not. Trump’s order 
thus throws a monkey wrench into Biden’s 
campaign no matter what he does. 

The long-term challenge to Democrats 
could be just as serious. If polls are accu¬ 
rate, Democrats seem poised to win con¬ 
trol of the Senate as well as defeat Trump 
and hold the House. This would give them 
total control of the federal government, 
and immigration policy is sure to be one of 
the first issues they will have to confront. 
Even if they would prefer not to, one can 
count on Republicans and the conserva¬ 
tive media to ramp up immigration talk 
once they are in the opposition. Democrats 
thus have momentous decisions to make 
regarding immigration nearly as soon as 


But this is a colossal task that would re¬ 
quire willing participation from the Tal¬ 
iban, who are mostly from rural areas with 
little or no formal education. 

Retired U.S. Marine Corps Gen. John R. 
Allen, who commanded U.S. troops in Af¬ 
ghanistan for three years, doesn’t believe 
it will ever happen. 

“As I’ve said publicly, the Taliban are 
untrustworthy,” Allen wrote for the Brook¬ 
ings Institution. “Their doctrine is irrec¬ 
oncilable with modernity and the rights of 
women; and in practice, they’re incapable 
of summoning the necessary internal con¬ 
trols and organizational discipline needed 
to implement a far-flung agreement like 
this. The so-called Agreement for Bring¬ 
ing Peace to Afghanistan’ will not only not 
be honored by the Taliban, it will also not 
bring peace.” 

After serving many years in Afghani¬ 
stan as a translator for NATO forces, I tend 
to concur. So far, the Taliban haven’t made 
a case for any economic or political plans, 
except to state their goal of reestablishing 
an Islamic emirate. 

The only way they could truly help fix 
Afghanistan would be to become part of 
the political process and abandon the goal 
of imposing the strict rule of Islam. 

But sadly, the chances of that happening 
appear to be zero. 

Wahab Raofi, an Afghan-born American, is a 
graduate of Kabul Law School and has been an 
interpreter for NATO forces in Afghanistan. 


Dems in a bind 

they take power. 

They will again be hamstrung by whatev¬ 
er course they take. If they repeal Trump’s 
order while unemployment is high, they 
risk voter backlash. If they maintain it, they 
anger business groups looking for a return 
to pre-Trump business as usual, as well as 
pro-immigration activists. And if they try 
to cut a deal with pro-business Senate Re¬ 
publicans to pass a comprehensive immi¬ 
gration-reform bill, they will likely have to 
make concessions that activists would not 
want to make as GOP members try to pro¬ 
tect themselves from a primary challenge. 
Again, no choice they face is a good one, 
but the order will force Democrats to pick 
one of them. 

Whatever they decide will stand against 
the background of their dismal record in 
power. Democrats have held complete con¬ 
trol of the executive and legislative branch¬ 
es of the federal government only three 
times since the 1960s: 1977 to 1980, 1993 
to 1994 and 2009 to 2010. Each ended with 
a Republican landslide. This happened 
because of either a decent but weak man 
in the White House who was overmatched 
by events (Jimmy Carter) or by legisla¬ 
tive overreaching by a party hungry to 
quickly enact its pet projects (Bill Clinton 
and Barack Obama). Biden would be wise 
to avoid either path, but actively pursuing 
a moderate course on immigration would 
likely mean keeping some of Trump’s re¬ 
strictions in place for some time. That 
would require Biden to irrevocably stand 
up to his party’s left, something he has 
tried to avoid at every turn. 

Passions over immigration will not sub¬ 
side if Trump loses. People who are afraid 
tend to turn inward and protectionist, two 
trends that would heighten rather than di¬ 
minish those passions. Trump’s order thus 
ensures that immigration will be an even 
more contentious issue for the foreseeable 
future, no matter who wins this fall. 

Henry Olsen is a Washington Post columnist and a 
senior fellow at the Ethics and Public Policy Center. 


Trump’s immigration ban puts 
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SCOREBOARD/SOCCER 


Sports 
on AFN 


Rodriguez faced a rocky introduction 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Deals 


Wednesday’s transactions 

baseball 

Major League Baseball 
American League 

BOSTON RED SOX - Signed C Jos 
Garcia, INF Cuba Bess, INF Jake Mack¬ 
enzie, RFIP Merfy Andrew, RHP Jacinto 
Arredondo, RHP Maceo Campbeli, RHP 
Jordan DiValerio, RHP Graham Hoffman, 
RHP Robert Kwiatkowski, RHP Coie Mi¬ 
lam and RHP Brian Van Beile to minor 
league contracts. 

DETROIT TIGERS — Agreed to terms 
with LF Daniel Cabrera on a minor league 
contract. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Signed RHPTekoah 
Roby and SS Thomas Saggese to minor 
league contracts. 

National League 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Agreed to 
terms with OF Zac Veen, LHP Sam 
Weatherly and SS Jack Blomgren on r ’ 
nor league contracts. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Signed SS 
Nick Gonzales to a minor league cr- 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Signed 3B Jor¬ 
dan Walker to a minor league contract. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

OKLAHOMA CITY THUNDER - Signed G 
Luguentz Dort to a multi-year contract. 
FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

DETROIT LIONS - Signed G Jonah 
Jackson. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Signed Jau- 
an Jennings to a four-year deal. 


Pro soccer 


NWSL Challenge Cup 


Saturday, June 27 

North Carolina Courage vs. Portland 

Chicago Red Stars vs. Orlando Pride 
Tuesday, June 30 
Washington Spirit vs. Utah Royals 
OL Reign vs. Sky Blue 

Wednesday, July 1 
Portland Thorns vs. Orlando Pride 
North Carolina Courage vs. Houston 
Dash 

Saturday, July 4 

Washington Spirit vs. OL Reign 
Chicago Red Stars vs. Utah Royals 
Sunday, July 5 
Houston Dash vs. Sky Blue 
North Carolina Courage vs. Orlando 
Pride 

Wednesday, July 8 

Utah Royals vs. OL Reign 
Washington Spirit vs. Portland Thorns 

Thursday, July 9 

Chicago Red Stars vs. Houston Dash 
Orlando Pride vs. Sky Blue 

Sunday, July 12 

Utah Royals vs. North Carolina Cour- 


Portland Thorns vs. OL Reign 
Monday, July 13 
Chicago Red Stars vs. Sky Blue 
Washington Spirit vs. Houston Dash 

Quarterfinals 
Friday, July 17 

Teams TBD 

Saturday, July 18 

Teams TBD 

Semifinals 
Wednesday, July 22 
Quarterfinal winners 

Championship 
Sunday, July 26 
Semfinal winners 


AP sportlight 


1910 — For the second consecutive 
year, Hazel Hotchkiss wins the singles, 
doubles and mixed doubles titles at the 
U.S. Lawn Tennis Association champion¬ 
ships. Hotchkiss beats Louise Hammond 
6-4, 6-2 for the singles title. 

1925 — Jim Barnes wins the British 
Open with a one-stroke win over Ted Ray 
and Archie Compston at Prestwick Golf 
Club in South Ayrshire, Scotland. It’s the 
last Open scheduled for just two days, 
at 36 holes each, and the last held at 
Prestwick. In the morning, MacDonald 
Smith takes a five-shot over Barnes and 
Compston. Smith shoots an 82 in the fi¬ 
nal round and finishes fourth. 

1959 — Ingemar Johansson knocks 
out Floyd Patterson in the third round at 
Yankee Stadium to win the world heavy¬ 
weight title. 

1990 — Jennifer Capriati, 14, defeats 
Helen Kelesi 6-3, 6-1 in the first round to 
become the youngest winner of a match 
in Wimbledon history. 

2005 — Birdie Kim holes a 30-yard bun¬ 
ker shot to birdie the 18th hole and win 
the U.S. Women’s Open. 


Striker bonds with 
new teammates on 
the Thorns remotely 


Chris Carlson/AP 

Costa Rica striker Raquel Rodriguez, top, better known as Rocky to her fans, was en route to join her 
new Portland Thorns teammates when sports were shut down by the coronavirus. 

^She brings all-around tenacity, all-around 
quality and intelligence. ’ 

Portland Thorns coach Mark Parsons 

On his new striker, Raquel Rodriguez 


By Anne M. Peterson 
Associated Press 

PORTLAND, Ore. — Raquel 
Rodriguez was on her way to join 
her new National Women’s Soc¬ 
cer League team when sports 
were suddenly shut down by the 
coronavirus. 

It certainly wasn’t an ideal 
start for the Costa Rican striker 
with the Portland Thorns. Ro¬ 
driguez nonetheless bonded 
— albeit remotely — with her 
teammates, and three months 
later, the Thorns are set to open 
the NWSL Challenge Cup with a 
game against the North Carolina 
Courage on Saturday. 

The NWSL is the first profes¬ 
sional team sports league in the 
United States to return to the field 
amid the pandemic. Teams ar¬ 
rived Wednesday in Utah, where 
they’ll be sequestered for the 
duration of the World Cup-style 
tournament. The final is set for 
July 26. 

Known as Rocky, Rodriguez is 
one of the players to watch in the 
tournament. 

“The NWSL is already very 
competitive, let alone in a tourna¬ 
ment where every game counts 
and every point counts,” she said. 
“It’s going to be a lot. So excited 
for sure and also aware of the 
mental challenge that it’s going 
to be.” 

Rodriguez’s dad played pro¬ 
fessionally and for the Costa 
Rican national team, and she was 
hooked on the sport at an early 
age. Turns out she was also tal¬ 
ented: in elementary school she 
played for a high school team. 
A clear prodigy, she was just 11 
when she was brought in to train 
with the national team. 

“I knew that I wanted to play 
professional soccer, I knew that 
I wanted to play on the national 
team, but I wasn’t too aware of 
where because women’s soccer, 
when I was little, wasn’t too popu¬ 
lar. I mean, my role model was 
Ronaldinho,” she said. “I only 
knew that I want to play soccer, 
but I wasn’t sure where. My dad 
would tell me, ‘Rocky, you know. 


in America you can get a scholar¬ 
ship and you can get your degree 
and you should go.’” 

Rodriguez ended up at Penn 
State. She won the MAC Her¬ 
mann Trophy during her senior 
year as the nation’s best player 
after scoring the winning goal for 
the Nittany Lions in the College 
Cup championship game against 
Duke. 

The summer before that, she 
had scored Costa Rica’s first-ever 
World Cup goal when Las Ticas 
played in Canada. 

She was the second overall pick 
in the 2016 NWSL Draft, going 
to Sky Blue, and went on to be 
named the league’s Rookie of the 


Year. 

She was traded to the Thorns 
earlier this year. Portland, which 
won league championships in 
2013 and 2017, finished third last 
season after falling to the Chicago 
Red Stars in the semifinals. 

Among her new teammates are 
U.S. national team players Becky 
Sauerbrunn and Lindsey Horan, 
as well as Canadian Christine 
Sinclair, soccer’s all-time leading 
international scorer. 

“She brings all-around tenac¬ 
ity, all-around quality and intel¬ 
ligence,” Thorns coach Mark 
Parsons said about Rodriguez. 
“She’s a player that loves to be 
on the ball, loves to be in spaces 


where she can create, score goals 
and also defend, disrupt, and 
break up play.” 

The Orlando Pride had to with¬ 
draw from the tournament after 
six players and four staff mem¬ 
bers tested positive for COVID- 
19. That whittled the field down to 
eight. Portland plays the champi¬ 
on Courage on national television 
in the opener, while the Chicago 
Red Stars play the Washington 
Spirit in the late match. 

Nine players from the U.S. na¬ 
tional team that won the World 
Cup in France last year are play¬ 
ing in the tournament. Megan 
Rapinoe, Tobin Heath (a Thorns 
teammate) and Christen Press 
opted out, while Carli Lloyd and 
Mallory Pugh are injured, and 
Orlando’s Alex Morgan gave 
birth to a daughter last month. 
Ali Krieger, Ashlyn Harris and 
Emily Sonnett from the Pride 
will miss out after the team’s 
withdrawal. 


MLS sets tournament schedule as teams arrive in Florida 



By Anne M. Peterson 

Associated Press 

M^or League Soccer will open its World 
Cup-style return tournament in Florida on 
July 8 with a doubleheader. 

Orlando City will play expansion Inter 
Miami in the first match, followed by a game 
between the Chicago Fire and Nashville SC. 
The games will be the first time the league 
has been in action since play was shut down 
on March 12 because of the coronavirus. 

The all-Florida opener is a nod to the tour¬ 
nament’s host state. All games will be played 
without fans in attendance at the sports com¬ 
plex at Walt Disney World. 

The league released the schedule Wednes¬ 


day, the first day teams could arrive at the 
complex near Orlando for the tournament. 
The San Jose Earthquakes, who were limited 
in practice by local restrictions, were the first 
team to travel to Florida. 

Earthquakes players will be tested upon ar¬ 
rival and then quarantined for 24 hours while 
awaiting the results. 

MLS will be the second pro team league in 
the United States to return to the field. The 
National Women’s Soccer League will play a 
tournament in Utah starting Saturday. 

The 26 MLS teams will be divided into six 
groups for the opening round of the tourna¬ 
ment, which will be played over 16 consecu¬ 
tive days. Group matches will count toward 


the regular-season standings. 

Among the highlights of the group stage is 
a match between the LA Galaxy and LAFC 
on July 18, and a Canadian rivalry match be¬ 
tween the Montreal Impact and Toronto FC 
on July 15. The defending champion Seattle 
Sounders open play against the Earthquakes 
on July 10. 

Sixteen teams will advance to the knockout 
round, with the winner of the title game on 
Aug. 11 earning a spot in the 2021 CONCA- 
CAF Champions League. 

The teams and select staff members will 
be sequestered during the tournament at 
two Disney resorts for the duration of the 
tournament. 
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Study: U.S. isn't 
getting its money's 
worth from WADA 


Serbian tennis player Novak Djokovic embraces Croatian player Ana Konjuh, right, as Croatian Boma 
Coric embraces Serbia’s Olga Danilovic during their mixed doubles match at a tournament in Zadar, 
Croatia. Djokovic is being criticized after he tested positive for the coronavirus after taking part in the 
tennis exhibition series he organized in Serbia and Croatia. 

Commentary 

Is the rush to get between the 
lines just about the bottom line? 

^Speedy recovery fellas, but that’s what 
happens when you disregard all protocols. 
This IS NOT A JOKE, f 

Nick Kyrgios 

Australian tennis player, in a tweet aimed at players who recently tested positive 


By Tim Dahlberg 
Associated Press 

ho knew a ten¬ 
nis ball could be so 
dangerous? 

Certainly not 
Novak Djokovic, whose incred¬ 
ibly misguided decision to flout 
the coronavirus pandemic with a 
series of tennis exhibitions ended 
with the world’s best tennis play¬ 
er, his wife and who knows how 
many others infected. He’s now 
sorry, of course, but tell that to 
anyone who ends up on a ventila¬ 
tor because he couldn’t wait to get 
back on the court. 

His fellow players didn’t exact¬ 
ly line up in support of Djokovic, 
who previously spouted anti-vac¬ 
cination views and did not encour¬ 
age social distancing or masks at 
the exhibitions. 

“Speedy recovery fellas, but 
that’s what happens when you dis¬ 
regard all protocols. This IS NOT 
A JOKE,” Australian player Nick 
Kyrgios tweeted. 

Danger lurks everywhere in 
today’s new world and not just 
in Djokovic’s orbit, where three 
other players in his exhibitions 
in Serbia and Croatia also tested 
positive. The pandemic that shut 
down sports three months ago 
continues to wreak havoc even as 
leagues, teams and players strug¬ 
gle to find a new way forward. 

Colleges already are reporting 
positive COVID-19 tests among 
athletes returning to campus, and 
there are reports of a number of 
positives in the NFL that include 
star Cowboys running back Eze¬ 
kiel Elliott. A woman’s soccer 
team pulled out of a proposed 
NWSL restart when several play¬ 
ers were infected and at least one 
WNBA player already has said 
she won’t play a proposed season 
because of health concerns. 

NBA stars are worried, and so 


are NHL players as their leagues 
race to finish makeshift seasons. 
The NFL, meanwhile, continues 
to forge ahead with its plans to 
play even as teams report positive 
tests on an almost daily basis. 

And while baseball owners and 
players wasted time arguing about 
their season, spring training fa¬ 
cilities were ordered closed after 
a spate of new infections and the 
Phillies reported a dozen cases in 
their organization alone. 

It was never going to be easy 
for any sport to return with a pan¬ 
demic of historic proportions still 
raging. There’s still way too much 
unknown about how the corona¬ 
virus spreads for athletes to trust 
anyone—even the experts—with 
their lives. 

And as the rate of infections 
rises in states across the country, 
the question has to be asked. 

Is the rush to play this year re¬ 
ally worth it? 

Owners and team officials say 
yes, largely because there are bil¬ 
lions of dollars in TV contracts at 
stake. Money is also the motiva¬ 
tion for players on the PGA Tour, 
who were elated to be able to play 
for pay once again even as one 
of their own tested positive after 
playing last week. 

Fans are happy to see sports 
coming back, that’s for sure. So 
are sports bettors, who in recent 
months had little other than Rus¬ 
sian table tennis matches to wager 
on. 

But it’s becoming increasingly 
clear that a sport like football 


simply can’t be played under cur¬ 
rent conditions. That’s especially 
true in colleges, where protocols 
change from school to school and 
there is no way to really build a 
bubble to protect players. 

The NFL has a better shot, but 
not much better. The nation’s chief 
infectious disease doctor said 
as much last week when asked 
about the possibility of football 
returning. 

“Unless players are essentially 
in a bubble — insulated from the 
community and they are tested 
nearly every day — it would be 
very hard to see how football is 
able to be played this fall,” Dr. 
Anthony Fauci said. 

You’ve got to wonder who will 
be issuing the apologies when 
NBA stars start testing positive by 
the handful or when half an NFL 
team is infected. Who tells the 
parents of a college football play¬ 
er that for all of everyone’s seem¬ 
ingly good intentions, their son 
has come down with COVID-19. 

And who can say anything 
when the unthinkable happens 
— as it surely will — and athletes 
actually die? 

We’ve gotten this far without 
sports, and we can make it to the 
end of the year without them. 

By then, Fauci said Tuesday, 
he’s pretty certain there will be 
a vaccine. We can begin living 
normally, and we can have sports 
without bubbles and with fans in 
the stands. 

Until then, most sports should 
simply take a pause. 


By Eddie Pells 

Associated Press 

A U.S. government study con¬ 
cludes Americans don’t get their 
money’s worth out of the $2.7 mil¬ 
lion that Congress provided the 
World Anti-Doping Agency this 
year and suggests future funding 
be contingent on changes in the 
drug-fighting agency’s policies. 

The 19-page report by the 
White House Office of National 
Drug Control Policy concludes 
that the U.S. is underrepresented 
on WADA’s key policy-making 
committees, that WADA has not 
moved urgently enough to reform 
itself in the wake of the Russian 
doping scandal and that Congress 
should consider giving the office 
discretion to withhold future 
funding. 

“This report reveals that 
WADA is, at a minimum, incom¬ 
petent when dealing with serious, 
endemic corruption, and that it 
disregards even its own investi¬ 
gators to protect its bottom line,” 
said Jim Walden, the attorney for 
Russian whistleblower Grigory 
Rodchenkov. 

WADA spokesman James 
Fitzgerald disputed the report, 
saying it was “very unfortunate 
that the report was written with¬ 
out due regard for the facts or con¬ 
text and with the clear intention 
to discredit WADA.” The agency 
is working on a full response to 
deliver to Congress. 

Congress asked for a report 
on WADA’s operation when it ap¬ 
proved the funding for the agency 
as part of this year’s appropria¬ 
tions bill. WADA’s annual budget 
of $37.4 million is funded half by 
governments across the world 
and half by the International 
Olympic Committee. Of the near¬ 
ly 200 governments that pay, the 
U.S. gives more than double all of 
them except Japan and Canada. 

The U.S. contribution, Fitzger¬ 
ald said, is part of a regional fund¬ 
ing formula that the U.S. helped 
develop in concert with other 
countries in the Americas. 

“The funding model is not the 
issue,” said Travis Tygart, the 
CEO of the U.S. Anti-Doping 
Agency. “The report makes clear 
that the issues are with WADA’s 
broken governance, lack of de¬ 
mocracy and transparency, and 
(its habit of) keeping athletes’ 
voices and any U.S. influence out 
of decision-making process.” 

The report recounts key mo¬ 
ments in WADA’s handling of the 
Russian cheating saga, which has 
upended the Olympic movement 
since details were first revealed 
in the aftermath of the 2014 Sochi 
Olympics. 

The response to the scandal, 
the report concludes, “continues 
to demonstrate inadequacies in 
WADA’s independence and ca¬ 
pacity to ... hold m^or countries 


DID YOU KNOW? 


Congress provided $2.7 million 
to the World Anti-Doping Agency 
this year, 7.2% of WADA’s budget, 
but the U.S. has no seats on the 
agency’s 12-person executive 
committee. 

SOURCE; AssociatecTpress 

accountable under the rules and 
uphold the expectations of clean 
athletes.” 

The report also focuses on U.S. 
representation across WADA’s 
key policy-making committees. 

While the U.S. government ac¬ 
counts for 7.2% of WADA’s annual 
budget, it currently has no seats 
on the 12-person executive com¬ 
mittee, which guides policy dis¬ 
cussions. And of the 59 available 
positions on WADA’s six key pol¬ 
icy-making panels, the U.S. holds 
one seat, which belongs to former 
sprinter Lauryn Williams, who is 
not a government representative. 
(Edwin Moses was a longtime 
chair of the Education Committee, 
but his tenure ended last year.) 
The government has one seat on 
WADA’s 39-person foundation 
board, which mainly serves to 
rubber-stamp policies hashed out 
in the executive committee. 

But WADA says the U.S. is 
“one of a small handful of coun¬ 
tries” to have representation on 
the foundation board throughout 
the entirety of the agency’s 20- 
year history. It said for seven of 
the past 14 years, a U.S. govern¬ 
ment representative has, in fact, 
served on the executive commit¬ 
tee, and that the U.S. did not at¬ 
tend a meeting earlier this year 
to discuss representation for the 
Americas region on WADA com¬ 
mittees. Tygart said the U.S. 
didn’t attend the meeting because 
it doesn’t have a sports minister, 
the way most countries do, and 
previous meetings haven’t result¬ 
ed in productive outcomes for the 
U.S. sports movement. 

The report comes as the Sen¬ 
ate considers a bill that would 
strengthen U.S. law enforcement’s 
role in combating drugs in sports. 
The Rodchenkov Act has passed 
through both the full House and a 
Senate committee on voice votes 
and is awaiting action in the full 
Senate. WADA has lobbied for 
extensive changes in the bill, ar¬ 
guing it would undermine the 
international anti-doping system 
by putting too much power in the 
hands of U.S. law enforcement. 

The report makes no specific 
mention of the bill, but serves to 
underscore what appears to be a 
growing gulf between WADA and 
the government that provides the 
largest portion of its funding. 

“Everything they pointed out 
(in the report) is exactly why we 
need the bill,” Walden said. 
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MLB 



The Phillie Phanatic mascot walks on the third-base dugout while the Philadelphia Phillies play the 
Pittsburgh Pirates in a spring training game in Clearwater, Fla., in February. Mascots are getting a 
reprieve from Major League Baseball. A month after being tossed out because of health concerns, 
they’re again poised to become inside-the-parkers. 

Character development: MLB 
won’t ban mascots from parks 


Seth Wenig/AP 

New York Mets mascots Mrs. and Mr. Met pose in February with the 
team’s equipment before it was sent to spring training. 


By Ben Walker 
Associated Press 

Phillie Phanatic, phenomenal. 
Mr. Met and Mariner Moose, 
marvelous. Wally the Green Mon¬ 
ster, welcome back. 

Mascots are getting a reprieve 
from M^or League Baseball. A 
month after being tossed out of sta¬ 
diums because of health concerns 
over the coronavirus outbreak, 
the fuzzy and funny creatures 
will return as inside-the-parkers. 

“The fur is back on the field,” 
exclaimed Dave Raymond, the 
playful mischief maker who orig¬ 
inally portrayed the Phanatic. 

On May 16, in its 67-page draft 
of the operations manual sent 
to teams, MLB banned Bernie 
Brewer, the Pirate Parrot, Ding¬ 
er, Fredbird and their ilk from 
the ballpark, trying to restrict ac¬ 
cess and limit contact exposure. 

The final version of the manual 
this week reversed the policy. 
Mascots are in play, just not on 
the field. 

We’ll see what that means for 
the Sausage Race in Milwaukee 
and the dashing Presidents in 
Washington. Maybe they can stay 
socially distant, sprinting through 
the upper decks. 

No telling yet whether Mr. Met 
and Mrs. Met need to keep their 
distance. Now unmuzzled, no 
doubt, we’ll see plenty of masked 
mascots across the majors. 

On television, that is. When 
MLB starts the season next 
month, fans won’t be allowed in 
the ballparks. 

“I applaud MLB for this 
change,” Raymond said Tuesday. 
“They had said we were nones¬ 
sential, but that’s not true.” 

“We’ve become part of the fab¬ 


ric of the game, engaging and en¬ 
tertaining the fans,” he said. 

A former punter at the Univer¬ 
sity of Delaware, Raymond was 
working as an intern with the 
Phillies when he turned the over¬ 
sized, green Phanatic into Phila¬ 
delphia’s most popular figure. 

Raymond delighted crowds 
with an array of antics, skits and 
mayhem from 1978-93, often zip¬ 
ping across the Veteran Stadium 
turf on his ATV. He’s certain 
mascots can easily succeed even 
inside empty stadiums. 

“There are all kinds of little 
blurbs that can work,” he said. 
“And imagine this: During the 
seventh-inning stretch, what if 
you had a Zoom call with fans, 
where you put up 3,000 tiles of 
their pictures on the scoreboard 


and had them dance along?” 

This week’s reversal opened up 
more opportunities for Orbit, Lou 
Seal, Slider, the Swinging Friar 
and more. 

“I can think right now of about 
five routines that Fd do. There 
are lots of things mascots can 
try,” Raymond said. “You could 
even have a camera follow them 
around the park the whole game. 
It’d be fun for fans, seeing what 
they do.” 

A nice diversion during these 
tough times. 

“Most of us are going to the 
park to forget our problems or 
be entertained,” Raymond said. 
“That’s what we can do to help, 
even if there aren’t any fans 
inside.” 



Astros look to put 
cheating scandal 
in rear-view mirror 


By Kristie Rieken 
Associated Press 

HOUSTON — The first round 
of spring training was dominated 
by fallout from the Houston As¬ 
tros’ sign-stealing scam. 

Players were plunked in exhibi¬ 
tion games and heckled at every 
turn. Fans held signs mocking 
Houston players, and one man 
even banged on a trash can at an 
early workout in a reminder of 
how the Astros illegally stole sig¬ 
nals during their run to the 2017 
World Series title and again in the 
2018 season. 

With a second stretch of prac¬ 
tices just around the corner after 
M^or League Baseball commit¬ 
ted to a 60-game season this week, 
will the AL champion Astros be 
able to move on from the cheating 
scandal after a layoff that lasted 
almost four months? 

Are fans and opponents ready 
to forgive and forget? Or will the 
anger toward this team remain 
for its past transgressions? 

Astros owner Jim Crane, who 
fired manager AJ Hinch and gen¬ 
eral manager Jeff Luhnow last 
winter after Commissioner Rob 
Manfred suspended both for one 
season as a penalty for their roles 
in the scandal, hopes things will 
be better this time around. 

“We broke the rules,” Crane 
said Wednesday. “We got pun¬ 
ished. We accepted the punish¬ 
ment and we did what we did. We 
let two of our key guys go.” 

“We think we’ve handled it ap¬ 
propriately,” he continued. “I’m 
not happy about the whole situa¬ 
tion. We’ve got to accept what we 
did. We own it and I’ll talk to the 
players about it one more time 
and hopefully we can move on 
from that and make sure that it 
doesn’t happen again.” 

The Astros were almost certain 
to face hostile crowds on every 
road trip this year and knew 
they’d hear even more heckling 
as they began to play games that 
counted. But that might not be an 
issue now that the coronavirus 
pandemic has forced a shortened 
season that will — at the very 
least — start without fans. 

New manager Dusty Baker, a 
respected MLB veteran, helped 
the team navigate reaction to the 
scandal during the first spring 
training, which was stopped on 
March 12 because of the virus. 
He doesn’t know if the changed 
circumstances since then will 
make it easier to move on. 

“I’m not really sure until we 
get there,” Baker said. “This is 
all uncharted waters. None of us 
have been through this before in 
spring training, the emotions that 
were out there.” 

While catcalls from unhappy 
fans in the stands might not pose 
a problem for the Astros this year. 


By the numbers 


$5M 

Amount the Astros were 
fined for their involvement 
in the sign-stealing scandal. 

4 

The team lost a total of 
four draft picks as part of 
the penalty, including their 
first-round and second- 
round picks in 2020 and 
2021. 

1 

Manager A.J. Hinch 
and GM Jeff Luhnow 
were handed one-year 
suspensions before they 
were both fired by the 
Astros. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

they could have to deal with being 
intentionally hit by pitches when 
the season gets underway. Sev¬ 
eral Houston players were dinged 
in spring training games before 
the pause. 

Some opponents had called for 
retaliation against the Astros, ir¬ 
ritated that no Houston players 
were disciplined for their roles in 
the scandal. MLB’s investigation 
found that Houston used the video 
feed from a center-field camera 
to see and decode the opposing 
catcher’s signs. Players banged 
on a trash can to signal to batters 
what kind of pitch was coming, 
believing it would improve the 
batter’s chances of getting a hit. 

The Astros can’t worry about 
what might happen, so they will 
simply try to look ahead. And 
while Crane is optimistic they 
will be able to move forward, he 
knows the scandal will linger. 

“This story will continue for 
a long time and it will always be 
discussed,” he said. “And it’s un¬ 
fortunate we were right in the 
middle of that and I’m not happy 
about it and I’ve apologized nu¬ 
merous times. It shouldn’t have 
happened ... we’re sorry we did 
it. We’ve apologized to the fans. 
We just want to go play baseball 
now.” 
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Julio Cortez/AP 


Washington Nationals designated hitter Howie Kendrick swings at a pitch from Miami Marlins’ Caleb 
Smith during the second inning of a spring training game on March 10 in Jupiter, Ha. Designated hitters 
will be used in National League games this season. 


The basics 

Season length 

Sixty games. Forty games vs. divi¬ 
sion rivals, 20 vs. corresponding divi¬ 
sion in other league. 

Salaries 

A player receives prorated salary. 
A player on the roster for the entire 
season, if completed, would receive 
60/162nds, or about 37% 

High-risk players 

May opt out and receive salary and 
service time. Non-high-risk players 
who opt out do not receive salary or 
service time. 

Report dates 

Start July 1, with staggered arrivals, 
with clubhouse and support staff first, 
then pitchers and catchers followed by 
position players. Intake screening must 
take place before entrance into a team 
facility. 

COVID-19 testing 

Includes a temperature check with 
contactless thermometer, a body fluid 
sample of saliva or oral/nasal swab and 
a blood sample for antibody testing. 
An individual must self quarantine for 
about 24-48 hours until test results are 
reported. All individuals will have their 
temperature checked at least twice 
daily. Tier One individuals will be sub¬ 
ject to diagnostic testing every other day 
throughout spring training, the season, 
and, if applicable, the postseason. All 
other covered individuals will be sub¬ 
ject to diagnostic testing multiple times 
per week and antibody tests approxi¬ 
mately once per month. Any covered 
individual who has a temperature at or 
above 100.4 degrees, comes in contact 
with a person with a confirmed case of 
COVID-19 or exhibits a symptom will 
be subject to an immediate expedited 
diagnostic test. Any covered individual 
with a temperature of 100.4 or higher 
must self-isolate. A player who tests 
positive may not return to team facili¬ 
ties until the player has tested negative 
and is asymptomatic. A player who 
tests positive may not return to team 
facilities or travel with the team until 
the player has tested negative and is 
asymptomatic. 

Training 

“Spring” training has three phases: 
individual and group workouts of five or 
fewer for pitchers and catchers (phase 
one), full-team workouts, with division 
into smaller groups if possible (two), ex¬ 
hibition games (three! 

Training sites 

All teams other than Toronto in¬ 
tend to train at their regular-season 
ballparks. Toronto is speaking with its 
federal and provincial governments to 
gain permission to work out at Rogers 
Centre. Workouts are to be staggered 
throughout the day when possible to 
avoid overcrowding, or consider also 
using nearby minor league or college 
facilities to split groups. 

Away from field 

No formal restrictions. MLB “will 
expect the covered individuals on 
each club to ensure that they all act 
responsibly." 

Rules and regulations 

Designated hitter 

The designated hitter rule (5.11) shall 
be extended to clubs in both leagues 
for all championship season and post¬ 
season games. 

Extra innings 

During the regular season only, rule 


7.01(b) (“extra innings”) will be modi¬ 
fied in accordance with minor league 
regulations, such that each half-inning 
following the ninth inning will begin 
with a runner on second base. The run¬ 
ner placed on second base at the start 
of each half-inning shall be the player 
(or a substitute for such player) in the 
batting order immediately preceding 
that half-inning’s leadoff hitter. 

Wet rag for pitchers 
Notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary in rule 6.02 ^Pitcher Illegal 
Action”), all pitchers may carry a small 
wet rag in their back pocket to be used 
for moisture in lieu of licking their fin¬ 
gers. Water is the only substance al¬ 
lowed on the rag. Pitchers may not 
access the rag while on the pitching 
rubber and must clearly wipe the fingers 
of his pitching hand dry before touching 
the ball or the pitcher’s rubber. 

Suspended games 
Rules 7.01 and 7.02 adjusted to 
permit the continuation of games of 
less than five complete innings that are 
ended because of weather. Such games 
shall be treated as suspended games 
that will be continued at a later date, 
resumed at the point of suspension. 

Three-batter minimum 
The change enacted to rule 5.10 re¬ 
quiring a pitcher to face at least three 
batters or complete a half-inning will be 
enforced. 

Unsportsmanlike conduct 

The prohibitions against unsports¬ 
manlike conduct (rule 6.04) will be 
strictly enforced. 

On-field safety 

Spitting is prohibited, but chewing 
gum is permitted. No exchange of line¬ 
up cards. Players, umpires and other 
on-field personnel should practice 
physical distancing to the extent possi¬ 
ble within the limitations of competition 
and baseball. On-field personnel should 
stand at least 6 feet apart during “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and “God Bless 
America.” When the ball is out of play, 
fielders are encouraged to retreat sev¬ 
eral steps from runners. Catchers may 
step onto the infield grass to signal in¬ 


fielders. Coaches should not approach 
runners. Players on opposite teams 
should not socialize or come within 
6 feet of each other before the game, 
during warm-ups, in-between innings 
or postgame. Players should keep and 
use their own personal equipment, 
whenever possible. Any baseball that 
is put in play and touched by multiple 
players shall be removed. After an out, 
players are discouraged from throwing 
the ball around the infield. Fighting and 
instigating fights are strictly prohibited. 
The duties normally handled by bat 
boys/girls and ball boys/girls will be 
performed by existing club staff. Cther 
than balls stored in Arizona’s humidor, 
clubhouse staff are prohibited from 
handling game or practice baseballs 
without washing their hands, and with¬ 
out wearing face coverings and clean 
gloves. Individuals must use clean tap 
water or drinking water to supplement 
rubbing. 

Players 

Rosters 

Each team can invite up to 60 play¬ 
ers to the resumption of training. 

Player pool 

Each team must submit by 4 p.m. 
EDT Sunday a 60-player pool eligible to 
participate this season, including play¬ 
ers not on 40-man rosters and under 
contract. Players from the group not in¬ 
vited to spring training will report to the 
team’s designated alternate training site 
that is separate from where the active 
roster plays and can be reached with¬ 
out commercial air travel. A team at 60 
cannot add a player except by remov¬ 
ing a player with a transaction. 

Taxi squad 

A team may carry up to three ad¬ 
ditional players on a taxi squad during 
road trips, and one must be a catcher if 
a team carries three. Players on the taxi 
squad get paid at the minor league rate 
of their contract and receive a $108.50 
major league daily allowance while the 
team is on the road. Players on the 
taxi squad must return to the alter¬ 
nate training site when the club returns 


home, except one catcher may serve as 
a bullpen catcher for home games and 
receive the daily allowance for his first 
14 days on the taxi squad. 

Injured list 

The announced change of a 15-day 
minimum injured list and optional recall 
period for pitchers is eliminated. There 
will be a COVID-19 related injury list 
with no minimum time for players who 
test positive, are exposed to COVID-19 
or show symptoms. The 60-day IL will 
be a 45-day IL. 

Visa issues 

A player who previously reported to 
spring training this year who is unable 
to report on time for the return shall re¬ 
ceive up to 30 days of adjusted salary 
and major league service during time 
on the restricted list. 

Dates to watch 

June 26 — Transaction freeze ends, 
noon EDT. 

June 28 — Deadline for each team 
to submit list of 60 players eligible to 
play this season, 4 p.m. EDT. 

July 1 — Players start to report. 

July 18 or 19 — Last day to offer 
a retention bonus to an eligible player 
attending training with a minor league 
contract. 

July 21 or 22 — Last day to place a 
player on waivers for 45 days termina¬ 
tion pay at the adjusted rate. 

July 23 or 24 — Opening day, ac¬ 
tive rosters reduced to 30 players. 

Aug. 6 or 7 — Active rosters re¬ 
duced to 28 players. 

Aug. 20 or 21 — Active rosters re¬ 
duced to 26 players. 

Aug. 31 — Last day during the sea¬ 
son to trade a player. 

Sept. 15 — Last day to be contract¬ 
ed to an organization and be eligible for 
postseason roster. 

Sept. 29-30 — Wild-card games. 

Oct. 20 — World Series starts. 

Ballparks 

Access areas 

Tier One: Maximum 60 players, one 
manager, 12 coaches, six physicians 
(two maximum at any time), and two 


each of bullpen catchers, athletic train¬ 
ers, physical therapists and strength 
and conditioning coaches, plus um¬ 
pires and translators. 

Tier Two: Up to 38 other essential 
personnel per team with a need access 
to clubhouses, dugouts, fields, train¬ 
ing rooms and weight rooms, such as 
owners, front office, travel, communi¬ 
cations, clubhouse and security staff, 
and head groundskeeper. 

Tier Three: Up to 150 personnel per 
team. People who perform essential 
event services but do not require close 
contact with Tier One individuals. This 
tier may include broadcast and replay 
personnel, cleaning service providers, 
groundskeepers, transportation provid¬ 
ers and additional stadium and security 
personnel not assigned to restricted 
areas. Clubs may designate up to 150 
Tier 3 Individuals at any given time. 

Showers 

Use of showers “is discouraged but 
not prohibited.” 

Training rooms 

Occupancy limits. Players and Club 
staff should wear disposable surgical 
masks while in training rooms. 

Team meetings 

Should be held outdoors to the ex¬ 
tent possible. 

Clubhouses 

Minimum of 6 feet between stalls, 
to the extent practicable. Clubs should 
construct temporary space if needed. 
Buffet spreads prohibited and group 
dining discouraged. Communal video 
terminals is prohibited and players will 
be provided with personalized iPads 
program that can be loaded before 
and after games. Players may not 
enter more than five hours before the 
scheduled first pitch, except those un¬ 
dergoing rehabilitation. Players with no 
in-game or postgame responsibilities 
are encouraged to leave early. Players 
must leave within 90 minutes of the 
end of a game, unless medical treat¬ 
ment or rehab is needed. 

Treatment 

Use of hydrotherapy and cryotherapy 
units permitted for pre- and postgame 
treatment, with a limit of one person at 
a time, including whirlpools and plunge 
pools. 

Batting cages 

Use discouraged when hitting out¬ 
doors is feasible. 

Bullpens 

Pitchers provided with a personal 
set of baseballs. Multiple pitchers 
should avoid throwing bullpens at the 
same time unless necessary in game. If 
there are simultaneous warm-ups dur¬ 
ing a game, pitchers should use every 
other mound to maintain distance, if 
possible. 

Dugouts 

To allow physical distancing, only 
Tier Cne Individuals active for that 
day’s game and who are likely to enter 
that game should be in the dugout. 
Inactive players may sit in auxiliary 
seating areas, including in the stands 
and with 6 feet of space between, 
with adequate shelter from weather. 
Dugout restrictions on electronic equip¬ 
ment also apply to auxiliary seating 
areas. Leaning on the dugout railing or 
ledges is discouraged, but permissible 
with use of a clean towel as a barrier. 
Dugout phones to be disinfected with 
anti-viral wipes after each use. Batting 
helmets must be individually cleaned 
and wrapped before being placed in 
equipment bags. 


—Associated Press 
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Astros manager Dusty Baker, 71, is in a category of older people who could be 
particularly vulnerable to COVID-19. He admits he’s “a bit nervous.” 


Concerns over virus 
linger among teams 



By Noah Trister 

Associated Press 

Ron Gardenhire and Dusty Baker are a 
little uneasy. Jim Crane hopes his Houston 
Astros can play in front of fans at some 
point. 

As baseball scrambles to start an abbre¬ 
viated season, the prevailing mood is one 
of nervous excitement. 

“Is it a risk? Absolutely,” said Garden- 
hire, the 62-year-old manager of the De¬ 
troit Tigers. “There’s risk involved in this. 
We all know it, and we’re willing to go 
try to do this thing. 

I would never want 
to jump ship with 
my team, but we’re 
going to hopefully do 
everything right as 
far as protocol goes, 
and take care of each 
other and keep every¬ 
body healthy as best 
we possibly can.” 

M^or League Base¬ 
ball set a 60-game 
schedule Tuesday 
night, and now the sport will try its best to 
complete a season and crown a champion 
amid a coronavirus pandemic that still 
looms over much of American life. Play¬ 
ers report to camps July 1 — hard to call 
it “spring training” at this time of year — 
and the regular season is supposed to start 
about three weeks later. 

It already feels like a whirlwind. 

“We knew this was a possibility so I think 
everybody is kind of ahead of where they 
normally would be for traditional spring 
training,” Minnesota Twins reliever Tay¬ 
lor Rogers said. “I don’t know if I can 
speak for everybody because it’s easier for 
the relievers. I don’t know how the start¬ 
ers are going to get ready or stretched out. 
And then the hitters, that’s a whole differ¬ 
ent ballgame. I’m sure it’s going to be dif¬ 
ficult for them early. They haven’t seen live 
pitching in three months now.” 

Aside from the accelerated timeline, 
other logistical issues could arise as teams 
figure out how to turn their home ball¬ 


Gardenhire 


parks into training camps following an 
uptick in infections in Florida and Ari¬ 
zona. The Tigers announced Wednesday 
they would use Comerica Park in Detroit, 
which obviously has less field space than 
the team’s sprawling spring training com¬ 
plex in Florida. General manager A1 Avila 
said players would have their time on the 
field staggered. 

The Texas Rangers, who still haven’t 
played a game in their new retractable roof 
stadium, plan to use the home, visitor and 
auxiliary clubhouses to spread out play¬ 
ers and staff The team also has access to 
its former stadium across the street, even 
though the field was converted for the XFL 
and soccer. 

All of these issues could become moot if 
there’s a major outbreak of the virus with¬ 
in baseball. Avila said one player and one 
staff member for the Tigers tested positive, 
and there have been examples from other 
teams as well. Gardenhire, who has dealt 
with cancer and diabetes, has concerns 
about the virus, and Baker, the manager of 
the Astros, is 71, putting him in a category 
of older people who could be particularly 
vulnerable. 

“I’m a bit nervous,” he said. “I’ve seen 
the reports in Houston how COVID’s going 
up so I’m going to have to really be care¬ 
ful. I’ve got about 100 different masks. I’ve 
got some gloves. I’ve read all the reports on 
what to do and how to stay good. So in my 
mind and in my heart I’m in good shape 
and I’m ready to go.” 

There’s been no decision on whether 
fans can attend games at some point. 
Commissioner Rob Manfred said the first 
order of business is getting comfortable 
with games in empty stadiums. Crane, 
who owns the Astros, is hoping that could 
change eventually. 

“We’ve still got to go through the player 
protocol. They’re very focused on that and 
the staff that’s going to be associated with 
the games once we fire up,” Crane said. “I 
think the intent at some point is to get the 
fans in the ballpark.” 

'ap sport^wnters Dave Camp“beil7Stephen 

Hawkins, Joe Kay and Kristie Rieken contributed 
to this report. 


Manfred: ‘We owe it to 
our fans to be better’ 


By Ronald Blum 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Rob Manfred knows 
many fans were angered by the finan¬ 
cial fight between Mgjor League Base¬ 
ball and the players’ association during a 
pandemic. 

“We need to get back on the field, and 
we need to in a less-charged environment, 
start to have conversations about how we 
— and the we in that sentence is the com¬ 
missioner’s office, my 
staff, the clubs and 
the MLBPA and the 
players — can be bet¬ 
ter going forward,” he 
said Wednesday. “We 
owe it to our fans to 
be better than we’ve 
been the last three 
months.” 

Spring training 
was cut short by the 
novel coronavirus on 
March 12. The sides 
reached an initial agreement on March 26, 
which was to have been opening day. That 
deal called for players to receive prorated 
salaries, get $170 million in advances and 
receive a guarantee of service time in the 
event no games were played this year. 

When it became clear the only way to 
start the season was to play in empty ball¬ 
parks, the sides battled publicly over what 
the agreement meant. 

Owners said players needed to accept 
additional cuts and proposed an 82-game 
schedule starting around the Fourth of 
July. Players argued they shouldn’t have to 
accept less than the original deal called for. 
But that agreement didn’t bind Manfred to 
start the season with no gate revenue. 

Vitriol rose in baseball’s worst infight¬ 
ing since the 7y2-month strike of 1994-95 
wiped out the World Series for the first 
time in nine decades. The union rejected 
the last proposal for a financial agreement, 
then finished protocols to play in the pan¬ 
demic on Tuesday and promised players 
will start reporting July 1 for a 60-game 
season scheduled to start July 23 or 24, 
MLB’s briefest since 1878. 

“The focus here was on a day’s wage for 
a day’s worth of work,” union head Tony 
Clark said during a separate interview. 
“That’s what we believed was fair, and 
that’s why we maintained the position that 
we did.” 

In the view of many, the outcome left los¬ 
ers on both sides. MLB already has expe¬ 
rienced four straight seasons of declining 
average attendance. 

“In my opinion, it’s a damn shame that 
the ramifications of this are going to be felt 
for a long time,” said Cincinnati catcher 
Tucker Barnhart, the Reds’ player repre¬ 
sentative. “I grew up a baseball fan. I’m 
a baseball fan first, and I think it sucks 
that it’s had to go on the way that it is. But 
I hope that getting out and playing will 
kind of mask some of the bruises that the 
game as a whole has taken over the last few 
months.” 

MLB intends to start without fans in 
ballparks, even in places where govern¬ 
ment and medical officials allow some 
spectators. 

“I think we need to get on the ground 
running and get comfortable that we can 
play games in empty stadiums safely be¬ 
fore we move forward fans,” Manfred 
said. “My patience in that regard is in part 
based on the fact that there are so many 


different situations. Some places there 
looks like there’s no prospect, other places 
they’re more aggressive. I think we need 
to be patient and even where we have the 
option, we need to make sure that we know 
exactly what we’re doing before we jump 
into it.” 

Owners decided to go ahead with a sea¬ 
son despite the threat of a grievance from 
the union, which has claimed MLB did 
not adhere to provisions in the March 26 
agreement requiring the longest schedule 
economically feasible. That deal also in¬ 
cluded additional provisions such as fans 
being allowed into all 30 ballparks and no 
relevant travel restrictions. 

“Every time you make a decision like 
this, you balance risk and reward,” Man¬ 
fred said. “I think the clubs felt that the 
most important objective was to get the 
game back on the field, and because that 
was the most important objective, they 
were prepared to bear whatever risk was 
associated with a grievance that is — let 
me be really clear about this: utterly with¬ 
out merit.” 

Clark did not directly respond when 
asked whether lasting damage had been 
inflicted. 

Because there was no financial agree¬ 
ment, the postseason is slated to remain at 
10 teams rather than expand to 16. MLB 
could attempt to make another proposal for 
a larger postseason. 

Clark maintained the decision by the ex¬ 
ecutive board to reject the last plan Mon¬ 
day was not a choice of a grievance over 
a deal. 

“The grievance was not the focus, never 
has been the focus,” he said. “The goal, 
and that’s why we sent across proposals, 
was to attempt to find common ground on 
an agreement. We simply were unable to 
do so.” 

He would not address last week’s one- 
on-one meeting in Scottsdale, Ariz., which 
Manfred said produced a framework for a 
deal and Clark called merely a proposal. 
Manfred has maintained Clark promised 
to try to persuade players to accept it, then 
said later he could not get their support. 

“Rob can focus on his side and I’ll focus 
on mine,” Clark said. 

Clark defended the union’s decision not 
to accept MLB’s offer to eliminate free- 
agent compensation, which could hurt sev¬ 
eral players’ value next offseason. 

“It was associated with significant sal¬ 
ary cuts,” he said. 

Manfred and his staff have watched 
European soccer leagues carry on with 
closed-door matches. 

“We normally think about our product 
as two products, the live product and the 
broadcast product,” he said. “Given our 
current situation, I think that the goal is 
to make the broadcast product, because 
it’s the only one we have, as entertaining 
for fans as we possibly can. We’re work¬ 
ing closely with the RSNs and our national 
partners in an effort to give the game a zeal 
that will be satisfying to our fans without 
having the normal crowd noise and excite¬ 
ment that’s created by that environment.” 

Broadcasts possibly may contain artifi¬ 
cial crowd noise. 

“We’re still making decisions about 
that,” he said. “I like what they’ve done 
in England and Germany because I think 
it’s innovative and I think that the current 
situation calls for us to try some things that 
are different.” 


AP sports writer Joe Kay in Cincinnati contributed 
to this report. 
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Pens goalie Murray 
isn't looking ahead 

Easygoing starter prefers focus on present 


By Will Graves 

Associated Press 

PITTSBURGH 
att Murray’s legacy with the 
Pittsburgh Penguins — such 
as it is at age 26 — is secure, 
as. That tends to happen when 
you have your name on the Stanley Cup. 
Twice. 

It’s the goaltender’s future, however, that 
is murky. 

Not that Murray is thinking about the 
uncertainty that awaits whenever the “offi¬ 
cial” NHL offseason arrives. With restrict¬ 
ed free agency looming and the economic 
fallout of the COVID-19 pandemic on the 
league’s open market unknown, Murray 
is trying to keep it simple. Go to the rink. 
Stay sharp. Just play. 

“All I’m focused on right now is prepar¬ 
ing myself to be the best I can be on the 
ice,” Murray said Tuesday. “The rest of it, 
it will take care of itself” 

Hopefully. Murray is currently working 
out with the rest of the Penguins in small 
groups during Phase 2 of the league’s Re¬ 
turn to Play program. In a way, having 
only a handful of players on the ice at once 
instead of the full complement has sped 
up how quickly he’s re-acclimated himself 
following the “pause” that began in mid- 
March as the coronavirus spread. Fewer 
skaters equals more shots. More shots 
equal more opportunities to try to take 
hold of what has been a somewhat muddled 
starting goaltender situation. 

The Penguins, who finished in fifth place 
in the Eastern Conference this season, 
had an All-Star goalie on the roster. But it 
wasn’t Murray. It was Tristan Jarry, who 
rode a hot streak during the first half to an 


unlikely berth in the midseason showcase, 
and sparked talk of becoming Murray’s 
successor sooner rather than later. 

Going by the numbers, Jarry was better 
during the regular season, and it wasn’t 
particularly close. He had a significantly 
higher save percentage and lower goals- 
against average than Murray. Yet Jarry 
remains unproven in the playoffs. Not 
Murray, who went 21-9 in the postseason in 
2016 and 2017 as the Penguins became the 
first team in a generation to capture back- 
to-back championships. 

That figures to give Murray an edge in 
the eyes of coach Mike Sullivan, who ar¬ 
rived in Pittsburgh less than two weeks 
before Murray made his first NHL start. 
Every time there has been any sort of in¬ 
trigue in the goaltending situation, Sul¬ 
livan has consistently turned to Murray. 
It figures to be much the same when the 
league resumes play with the Penguins 
facing Montreal. 

As weird as it might look whenever the 
NHL resumes — 24 teams split between 
two hub cities, no fans in the stands, and a 
“bubble” designed to help the players steer 
clear of the virus — Murray thinks when 
it comes down to it, it will still be playoff 
hockey. Just with a twist. 

“This is, I think, the best option on the 
table, and we’re going to make the most 
of it,” he said. “In terms of preparation, I 
would say it’s similar to the normal play¬ 
offs. It’s just an extra (round) series. The 
fact that we’ve been off for such a long time 
kind of makes it feel a little bit more like a 
tournament and just kind of builds the ex¬ 
citement. It’s great. It’s the best that we can 
do in the situation. I know me personally 
and our team, we’re looking forward to the 
challenge.” 




Paul Sancya/AP 


Pittsburgh Penguins goaltender Matt Murray stands between the pipes against the 
Red Wings on Jan. 17 in Detroit. Murray says he's focusing on the NHL’s return to 
play, not the potential economic ramifications on the league due to the pandemic. 



Photos by Alessandro della Valle, Keystone/AP 


Fritz Tschanz, left, from the equipment staff, measures the head of 21-year-old Swiss 
hockey player Nico Hischier, before giving Hischier his Swiss army uniform June 16 
in Wangen an der Aare, Switzerland. Hischier, who plays for the New Jersey Devils, is 
completing part of his mandatory army service for elite athletes. 


Devils’ Hischier spending 
offseason in Swiss army 


By Tom Canavan 
Associated Press 

With the New Jersey Devils missing 
out on the NHL’s 24-team return from the 
pause caused by the novel coronavirus, 
center Nico Hischier is putting his extend¬ 
ed offseason to good use. 

The No. 1 overall pick in the 2017 draft is 
fulfilling his military obligation to Switzer¬ 
land, which has a mandatory 18-week ser¬ 
vice for men followed by three-week stints 
over the next six or seven years. 

Hischier had thought about fulfilling 
it during the season, but with the Devils 
uncertain when they would return from 
the pause, it turned out to be the perfect 
option. 

“One reason I did it was I needed to stay 
in shape,” Hischier said last week on a 
Zoom call. “I didn’t know where to go be¬ 
cause gyms weren’t open and I couldn’t 
just work out at home. I just didn’t have the 
tools for a good workout there. For a couple 
weeks it worked, but I felt like I needed to 
go somewhere to be prepared when we had 
to go back and play again. Then the army 
came and they had a great solution because 
where I’m working right now, that’s a great 
building. They have everything there you 
need.” 

The 21-year-old Hischier is in a special 
program for athletes, although the first 
four weeks of classes were held remotely 
because of the virus. He is now attending 
classes to learn emergency medical tech¬ 
niques, among other things, in the morn¬ 
ings and working out with fellow athletes 
in the afternoon, including some hockey 
players from the Swiss national team. 

He is not learning how to march or drive 
a tank, and he’s not heading to the firing 
range to shoot an automatic weapon. The 
soldiers in Switzerland’s professional army 
do that. 

Hischier does get a uniform and there 
are rules to follow. He works five days, 
goes home and returns the following week. 
He does not have a rank — yet. 

“We didn’t do much army stuff yet,” 
Hichier said, although he expects it 
will increase by the time he finishes in 
mid-August. 

Hischier is coming off what he considers 



Hischier wears a protective mask after 
receiving his uniform. He will spend 18 
weeks in recruit training. 


a disappointing season. Like most of the 
Devils, he played well after a bad start led 
to the firing of coach John Hynes and gen¬ 
eral manager Ray Shero. He finished with 
14 goals and 22 assists in 58 games. New 
Jersey posted a 28-29-12 record, finishing 
12-5-4 in the last 21 contests under interim 
coach Alain Nasreddine. 

“Obviously, it wasn’t a year that we ex¬ 
pect,” Hischier said. “A lot of things hap¬ 
pened, obviously, with all those changes. 
It wasn’t easy. I think the biggest thing 
for us was that we had a really bad start. 
It’s always frustrating and not easy when 
you’re down in the standings and you have 
to catch up.” 

Hischier felt he took a few steps forward 
in his third season, but the team’s lack of 
success took away from that. 

With the late-season trade of defense- 
man Andy Greene, Hischier is open to the 
idea of replacing him as the Devils’ captain 
next season. He was an alternate captain 
this season. 

“At the end of the day. I’m still a young 
player,” Hischier said. “I still got a long, 
long way to go, a lot of things that I don’t 
know yet. I need to learn.” 

It’s like learning to be in the army in 
some ways. 
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Jarome Iginia was the first Black player to lead the NHL in points and goals and to win an Olympic gold 
medal. He finished with 625 goals and 675 assists for 1,300 points in 1,554 regular-season games 
with the Flames, Avalanche, Penguins, Bruins and Kings. He also had 61 points in 81 playoff games. 


Exclusive club 

Iginia 4th Black player to make Hall of Fame 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

L ike most kids growing up in Edmonton, 
Jarome Iginia admired Oilers legends 
Wayne Gretzky and Mark Messier. As a 
young Black hockey player, he paid particu¬ 
lar attention when he saw someone in the NHL who 
looked like him in Grant Fuhr. 

Iginia idolized Fuhr, cherishing their pictures 
taken together over the years, and soon will join 
him in the Hockey Hall of Fame. The longtime Cal¬ 
gary Flames captain headlined the hall’s six-person 
2020 class Wednesday, making it in his first year of 
eligibility. 

Iginia will be the fourth Black 
player inducted after Fuhr, 
women’s hockey pioneer An¬ 
gela James and Willie O’Ree. 
Iginia and Fuhr are the only 
Black NHL players enshrined 
for their on-ice accomplish¬ 
ments, while O’Ree was chosen 
in the builder category in 2018 
for breaking the league’s color 
barrier 60 years earlier. 

“I didn’t view myself in 
minor hockey as a Black hock¬ 
ey player but I was also aware that I was,” Iginia 
said. “It really was special to me to see the Black 
players that were in the NHL — to see Grant Fuhr 
starring, to be able to say to other people: ‘Look at 
Grant Fuhr. He’s an All-Star.’ And to see Claude Vil- 
grain and Tony McKegney and to have answers for 
the other kids. It was very, very important for me 
following my dreams.” 

Iginia was the first Black player to lead the NHL 
in goals and points and was the first Black male ath¬ 
lete in any sport to win a gold medal in the Winter 
Olympics. A first-generation Canadian whose father 
is Nigerian and mother is American, Iginia owns 
one of the biggest assists in Canada’s history of in¬ 
ternational hockey. He passed the puck to Sidney 
Crosby for the “golden goal” at the 2010 Olympics 
in Vancouver. 

Iginia was joined in the 2020 class by winger Mar¬ 
ian Hossa, defensemen Kevin Lowe and Doug Wil¬ 
son, Canadian women’s goaltender Kim St. Pierre 
and longtime general manager Ken Holland. 



Elise Amendola/AP 


Chicago Blackhawks right wing Marian Hossa 
hoists the 5tanley Cup on June 23, 2013. 

In addition to two Olympic gold medals in three 
appearances, Iginia won the Maurice “Rocket” 
Richard Trophy twice as the NHL’s top goal-scorer 
and in 2002 won the Art Ross Trophy for the most 
points and Ted Lindsay Award as MVP voted by 
fellow players. He also won the Canadian junior 
Memorial Cup twice and world juniors, world cham¬ 
pionship and World Cup of Hockey once each. 

A power forward on the wing with a prolific scor¬ 
ing touch, Iginia had 625 goals and 675 assists for 
1,300 points in 1,554 regular-season NHL games 
for the Flames, Avalanche, Penguins, Bruins and 
Kings. He had 68 points in 81 playoff games and 
most notably led Calgary to Game 7 of the Stanley 
Cup Final in 2004. 

Hossa was also elected in his first year of eligibili¬ 
ty and joins 2015 inductee Chris Pronger as the only 
players to go into the hall while still under contract. 
Like Pronger, Hossa qualified because he hasn’t 
played in three years; he retired in 2018 because of 
a skin disorder. 

A skilled, two-way winger, Hossa won the Stanley 
Cup with Chicago in 2010, 2013 and 2015. He lost 
in the final in 2008 and 2009, had 149 points in 205 
playoff games and finished with 1,134 points in 1,309 
regular-season games with the Senators, Thrashers, 
Penguins, Red Wings and Blackhawks. 



Results: No set number of 
confirmed cases that would 
lead to golf re-shutting down 


FROM BACK PAGE 

brother. Chase Koepka, withdrew 
after earning a rare chance to 
play through a Monday qualifier. 

When his brother made it, Ko¬ 
epka arranged a house for him 
to stay in starting Tuesday, so he 
had his brother stay with him in 
the meantime. Then, the brothers 
played a practice round with Mc¬ 
Dowell and British Open cham¬ 
pion Shane Lowry. 

Both Koepkas said they felt 
they should withdraw because 
they were in close contact with 
someone who tested positive. 

“I feel terrible for Chase,” Ko¬ 
epka said. “This course is made 
for him, he’s playing as good as 
I’ve ever seen him. And I put him 
in that situation. It’s one thing if I 
withdraw. He doesn’t get this op¬ 
portunity very often.” 

Simpson, who won the RBC 
Heritage last week with a record 
score that moved him to No. 5 
in the world, withdrew when he 
learned a family member had 
tested positive. 

Monahan said the tour would 
continue, and that there was no 
set number of positive tests that 
would lead to golf shutting down 
again. 

“We feel like we’re on a path 
that’s going to allow us to contin¬ 
ue to sustain our return to golf,” 
Monahan said. “But rest assured, 
there won’t be many sleepless 
nights. When you’re working in 
a world of uncertainty, these are 
the things you worry about.” 

Monahan sent a memo to play¬ 
ers that outlined increased mea¬ 
sures in its health and safety 


protocols. Those include testing 
players before and after they take 
charter flights. Swing coaches 
now face mandatory testing each 
week and will be considered part 
of the bubble, and the fitness 
trailer will be at tournaments to 
keep players from going to gyms. 

He also said the tour will no 
longer pay for players or caddies 
to be in self-isolation for positive 
tests if they have not followed the 
health and safety plan. 

“All of us have an extraordinary 
responsibility to follow these pro¬ 
tocols,” Monahan said, adding he 
has been guilty at times as he ad¬ 
justs to a new way of living. “For 
any individual that does not, there 
will be serious repercussions.” 

McDowell says his caddie flew 
on a commercial flight that was 
packed from Dallas to Orlando, 
Fla., after he missed the cut at 
Colonial. That Monday, they went 
to a memorial service — along 
with Elliott, who grew up with 
McDowell in Northern Ireland, 
and McDowell’s trainer — and 
then they all drove six hours to 
Hilton Head. 

“The problem is, people are 
out here passing tests when they 
could still have the virus,” Mc¬ 
Dowell said. “That’s what we’re 
learning.” 

The PGA Tour’s return to tour¬ 
naments started with a perfect 
record — 487 tests for players ar¬ 
riving at Colonial in Fort Worth, 
Texas; 98 players on the charter 
flight to South Carolina; 369 tests 
at Hilton Head Island. All came 
back negative. 


Navy plans July 5 return 


By Kareem Copeland 
The Washington Post 

The Navy football team will 
return to campus on July 5 and 
immediately enter a 14-day quar¬ 
antine as part of its protocols to 
fight the novel coronavirus pan¬ 
demic, coach Ken Niumatalolo 
said Wednesday during a video 
conference call with reporters. 

Universities across the country 
are in the midst of constructing 
their own plans to open campuses 
in the midst of the coronavirus 
pandemic. Navy, however, does 
have at least one advantage going 
for it. 

“At the academy, it’s a lot 
easier to kind of self-isolate and 
quarantine,” Niumatalolo said. 
“We’re surrounded by a gate with 
guards, so hopefully that will be 
beneficial for us.” 

Players will be tested upon 
arrival and then separated into 
groups of two roommates. There 
won’t be any workouts until 
after quarantine and the team 
will begin a phase of summer 
workouts afterward, adhering to 
NCAA guidelines. 

Among the schools dealing 
with multiple positive coronavi¬ 


rus tests among student-athletes 
are LSU, Texas, Houston, Florida, 
Clemson, Auburn and Alabama. 
Some have suspended workouts. 

“We couldn’t come back early 
like everybody else is coming 
back early in June,” Niumatalolo 
said. “I’m like, ‘Man, we’re going 
to be behind.’ Then you see some 
of the things that are happen¬ 
ing, I’m kind of grateful for some 
of the wisdom of our medical 
people.” 

College football finds itself in 
the difficult position of trying to 
manufacture a season and some 
type of normality while adhering 
to strict safety practices. Spring 
practices were eliminated for 
most programs and many teams 
have not returned. Niumatalolo 
thinks there might be a silver lin¬ 
ing for the Midshipmen. 

Navy, with its triple-option of¬ 
fense, is a particular pain for 
opponents to play against, espe¬ 
cially in the era of pass-heavy 
spread systems. Defenses have 
to prepare much differently than 
most weeks and many begin that 
process in spring and summer 
practices. That was before the 
pandemic halted all workouts. 
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RB Cook in contract standoff with Vikings 

Pro Bowl selection logs out of team activities, refuses to report to camp without new deal 



Minnesota Vikings running 
back DaMn Cook is holding 
out of team activities untii he 
has a new contract. 


By Dave Campbell 
Associated Press 

MINNEAPOLIS — Dalvin Cook 
logged off last week from virtual team 
activities with the Minnesota Vikings, no 
longer willing to participate until he has 
secured a new contract. 

Cook’s situation is the latest standoff 
of sorts between an NFL team and a star 
running back, with the possibility of sev¬ 
eral more in the coming year in a league 
that has steadily driven down the finan¬ 
cial value of the position. 

The Vikings, though, have made no 
secret of their desire to make Cook the 
centerpiece of their offense. It’s difficult 
to envision them not eventually striking 
a deal with a player they’ve frequently 
praised for his work in the backfield, in 
the locker room and in the community. 
Cook was the only player pictured on a 
promotional graphic the team created 
earlier this spring for the release of the 
2020 schedule. 

“I consider Dalvin as one of those core 
group of players that we definitely want 
to try to keep,” general manager Rick 
Spielman said earlier this offseason. 

A person with direct knowledge of 
Cook’s decision confirmed to The Associ¬ 
ated Press that the Pro Bowl pick will not 
take part in the remainder of the offsea¬ 
son program or report to training camp 
without a new contract. The person spoke 
on condition of anonymity because of the 
confidential nature of the negotiations. 

If Cook were to skip part or all of camp, 
which remains a tentative event due to 
the uncertainty of the COVID-19 pan¬ 
demic, the Vikings wouldn’t worry much 
about the lost repetitions. 

“Dalvin could teach class. He’s that 
bright and that smart of a football play¬ 
er,” offensive coordinator Gary Kubiak 
said this week. “It’s part of the business, 
and guys like him, professionals like him, 
take care of themselves.” 

Cook had a breakout season in 2019, 
with 1,135 yards and 13 touchdowns 
rushing plus 519 yards receiving in 14 
games. He had 303 total touches, a 
per-game average (21.6) that ranked 
fourth in the NFL. Cook has missed 
21 games including playoffs to 
injuries over three years in the 
league, however. The 2017 sec¬ 
ond-round draft pick tore his 
ACL as a rookie, had a ham¬ 
string strain in 2018, and 
dealt with shoulder trouble 
last season. 


Carolina’s Christian McCaffrey set 
the position bar high two months ago 
with his four-year, $64 million extension, 
after the All-Pro selection became just 
the third player in NFL history to reach 
1,000 yards rushing and receiving in one 


“I’d put McCaffrey in his own camp. 
He’s an anomaly, and he’s been paid as 
such now,” said Mike Ginnitti, the man¬ 
aging editor of Spotrac, the website he 
founded to evaluate pro sports contracts. 

The six-year, $90 million deal Dallas 
reached with Ezekiel Elliott, the fourth 
overall pick in the 2016 draft, prior to last 
season would also be hard for the Vikings 
to mimic considering the amount of sal¬ 
ary cap space they’ve devoted to quarter¬ 
back Kirk Cousins and several standouts 
on defense. 

The three-year, $39 million contract 
Arizona gave David Johnson, who’s now 
with Houston, might be the most realis¬ 
tic model. Spotrac pegged Cook for a deal 
with an annual average value of around 
$12.5 million, perhaps 
$25 million guaran¬ 


teed over the next two seasons. 

While Cook could always choose to pre¬ 
serve his health and sit out an entire year 
like Le’Veon Bell did with Pittsburgh in 
2018, failing to report for the first day of 
training camp would hurt Cook, The new 
collective bargaining agreement keeps 
such a player from receiving an accrued 
season toward unrestricted free agency. 
He would be a restricted free agent in 
that scenario without a new deal, severe¬ 
ly limiting his market. 


There’s the franchise tag, too, that the 
Vikings could opt for, as Kenyon Drake 
(Arizona) and Derrick Henry (Tennes¬ 
see) recently received. The Vikings saw 
promise from Alexander Mattison and 
Mike Boone in relief of Cook last year, 
too, giving them cap-friendly options in 
the worst-case scenario. 

Melvin Gordon essentially lost his 
staredown last year with the Los Ange¬ 
les Chargers, who wound up giving his 
replacement Austin Ekeler, who was un¬ 
drafted in 2017, a four-year, $24.5 million 
deal. Gordon took a two-year, $8 million 
contract with Denver. 

The rest of the NFL will be closely 
watching what transpires with Cook and 
the Vikings. Not only are Henry and 
Drake still seeking longer guaran¬ 
tees, but so are these 2017 draftees 
beyond their rookie deals: Leonard 
Fournette (Jacksonville), Joe Mixon 
(Cincinnati), Alvin Kamara (New 
Orleans), James Conner (Pitts¬ 
burgh), Marlon Mack (Indianapo¬ 
lis), Aaron Jones (Green Bay) and 
Chris Carson (Seattle). 


Duane Burleson/AP 
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Carter retires 
after record 22 
NBA seasons 



Darron Cummings/AP 


The Pacers’ Malcolm Brogdon is among three NBA players to report having tested positive for the 
coronavirus. Brogdon says he is in quarantine and recovering weil. 

Multiple players test positive 


By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS — The NBA 
expected positive coronavirus 
results to happen once players 
began undergoing mandatory 
tests, and three players revealed 
Wednesday they are dealing with 
COVID-19. 

Indiana Pacers guard Malcolm 
Brogdon and Sacramento Kings 
players Jabari Parker and Alex 
Len all said they have tested posi¬ 
tive for the coronavirus. 

Brogdon and Parker made an¬ 
nouncements in the form of state¬ 
ments released by their teams. 
Len announced his status in an 
Instagram post. All three said 
they expect to be with their teams 
when the NBA season resumes at 
the Disney complex near Orlan¬ 
do, Fla., next month. 

“I recently tested positive for 
the COVID virus and am cur¬ 
rently in quarantine,” Brogdon 
said in his statement. “I’m doing 
well, feeling well and progressing 
well. I plan to join my teammates 
in Orlando for the resumption of 
the NBA season and playoffs.” 

All 22 NBA teams that will 
be part of the resumed season 
began mandated testing Tuesday. 
League officials have expected 


that positive tests would be inevi¬ 
table, and believed that starting a 
testing regimen now — roughly 
five weeks 
before 
games 
begin at 
Disney 
— will give 
players with 
positive re¬ 
sults time to 
recover and 
get back 
with their 
teams be¬ 
fore those 
contests 
start July 
30. 

“Sev¬ 
eral days 
ago I tested 
positive for 
COVID-19 
and im¬ 
mediately 
self-isolated 
Parker in Chicago, 

which is 
where I re¬ 
main,” Parker said. “I am pro¬ 
gressing in my recovery and 
feeling well. I look forward to 
joining my teammates in Orlando 
as we return to the court for the 


resumption of the NBA season.” 

Len said his positive result 
came after a test taken in Sac¬ 
ramento on Tuesday. He said he 
“immediately entered isolation" 
and thanked the NBA “for putting 
the protocols in place to allow me 
to catch this early.” 

All teams will arrive at Disney 
between July 7 and July 9 to start 
a brief quarantine and training 
camp. The NBA is in the process 
of finalizing the game schedule 
for the resumed season. 

Brogdon’s case is not the first 
that the Pacers organization has 
dealt with during the pandemic. 
Myles Turner’s father was hospi¬ 
talized in Texas with COVID-19, 
the illness caused by the virus, 
but has recovered. 

“Malcolm says he’s 100 per¬ 
cent, ready to go,” president of 
basketball operations Kevin 
Pritchard said in mid-April. “He 
is hungry.” 

Parker has appeared in one 
game with the Kings. He was 
traded to Sacramento in Febru¬ 
ary by Atlanta, after averaging 
15 points in 32 games with the 
Hawks this season. Len was also 
part of that trade involving the 
Hawks and Kings, and has av¬ 
eraged 6.6 points in nine games 
with Sacramento. 


By Tim Reynolds 
Associated Press 

Vince Carter made his retire¬ 
ment official on Thursday, an¬ 
nouncing on his podcast that his 
22-year NBA career has come to 
an end. 

The announcement was largely 
a formality because the 43-year- 
old Carter had said many times 
over the course of this season 
that this would be his last in the 
NBA. His 22 seasons are the most 
in league history, and he became 
the first NBA player to appear in 
four different decades. 

Carter appeared in 1,541 NBA 
games, behind only Robert Par¬ 
ish (1,611) 
and Kareem 
Abdul-Jab- 
bar (1,560) 
on the 

league’s all- 
time list. He 
started his 
career with 
Toronto, 
then played 
for New Jer¬ 
sey, Orlando, 

Phoenix, 

Dallas, Memphis, Sacramento 
and spent his final two seasons 
with Atlanta. 

Carter’s first season was the 
1998-99 campaign, which was 
shortened to 50 games because of 
labor strife. His final season was 
shortened by the coronavirus 
pandemic, and the Hawks will not 
be part of the 22 teams headed to 
the Disney complex near Orlando, 
Fla., next month for the planned 
resumption of NBA play. 

“It’s kind of a cool situation 
for me because I came into the 
league on a shortened season and 
I walk away from the league on 
a shortened season,” Carter said 
on the “Winging It” podcast. “So 
for me, it’s just kind of a unique 
situation.” 

Carter scored 25,728 points 
in his career, 19th-most in NBA 
history. 

The Hawks quickly lauded 
Carter for what he’s done, not just 


in two years with Atlanta but over 
the totality of his career. 

“Throughout his historic 22- 
year journey covering an unprec¬ 
edented four different decades, 
his evolving career arc was per¬ 
haps like none other in league his¬ 
tory — from Top 5 Draft Pick to 
Rookie of the Year to Slam Dunk 
Champion to superstar and eight¬ 
time All-Star to Twyman-Stokes 
Teammate of the Year and valu¬ 
able role player,” the Hawks said 
in a statement. 

Carter’s last game was March 
11, a contest the Hawks lost at 
home in overtime to New York. 
By the time that game was wind¬ 
ing down, the NBA already had 
announced that it was suspend¬ 
ing the season at the conclusion of 
that night’s play after Utah center 
Rudy Gobert became the first 
player in the league known to test 
positive for the coronavirus. 

The moment was not lost on 
Atlanta fans, who chanted “We 
want Vince!” repeatedly with 19.5 
seconds left in overtime and with 
the Knicks’ victory clearly decid¬ 
ed. Carter checked back into the 
game at that point, inbounded the 
ball to Trae Young, then trailed 
the play as the Hawks headed 
downcourt. 

Young flipped the ball back to 
Carter, who took an uncontested 
three-pointer. The shot went in. 
Carter threw his arms skyward, 
and the clock ran out on the game 
a few seconds later. 

“There were times, probably in 
April, I was like, ‘Man, I wish this 
didn’t happen like that,”’ Carter 
said. “And then, after a while, I 
was kind of like, ‘It is what it is.’ 
Once I was able to kind of put 
that aside and say: ‘Retire, Vince. 
You can go and golf now,’ it’s been 
easier.” 

Carter was an eight-time All- 
Star selection, was rookie of the 
year in 1999, won the slam dunk 
contest in 2000 and helped USA 
Basketball win gold medals at the 
2000 Sydney Olympics — high¬ 
lighted by his dunk over 7-foot-2 
French center Frederic Weis. 





Carter 


NFL cancels Hall of Fame game, delays induction for 2020 class 


Associated Press 

The NFL has canceled the Hall of Fame 
game that traditionally opens the pre¬ 
season and is delaying the 2020 induction 
ceremonies for a year because of the coro¬ 
navirus pandemic. 

The Aug. 6 exhibition game in Canton, 
Ohio, between the Dallas Cowboys and 
Pittsburgh Steelers is the first on-field 
event the league has canceled during the 


pandemic. It will be played on Aug. 5,2021, 
with the same teams. 

Enshrinements for 10 men scheduled for 
Aug. 8 now will occur on Aug. 7, 2021, with 
the special centennial class that was set to 
be inducted in mid-September now enter¬ 
ing the Pro Football Hall of Fame the next 
day. 

“This is the right decision for several 
reasons, first and foremost the health and 


welfare of our Gold Jackets, incoming cen¬ 
tennial class of 2020 members, hall per¬ 
sonnel and event volunteers,” said David 
Baker, the hall’s CEO. “We also must con¬ 
sider the most appropriate way to fulfill 
the first tenet of our mission: To honor the 
heroes of the game. This decision meets 
that duty.” 

NFL owners were conducting a virtual 
meeting Thursday in which the preseason 


schedule was to be discussed. It’s possible 
the league will reduce the number of exhi¬ 
bition games to two per team from the usual 
four. Dallas and Pittsburgh would have 
played five, including the game in Canton. 

The NFL was able to conduct free agen¬ 
cy, the draft and several owners meetings 
remotely, and it recently began reopening 
team facilities that were shut in late March, 
albeit on a limited basis. 
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Positive resuits? 

Virus fraying nerves on PGA Tour as five players withdraw from Travelers 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 

B rooks Koepka and Webb Simp¬ 
son were among five players who 
withdrew from the Travelers 
Championship, four of them out 
of a chain-reaction abundance of 
caution over the coronavirus that 
put the PGA Tour on notice. 
“The snowball is getting a little bit bigger,” 
Graeme McDowell told The Associated Press 
after withdrawing Wednesday because his long¬ 
time caddie, Ken Comboy, tested positive for the 
virus. 


The snowball is getting a little bit bigger.^ 


Graeme McDowell 

PGA golfer, after his caddie, Ken Comby, tested positive for coronavirus 


The tour released results that showed three 
positive tests at the TPC River Highlands in Con¬ 
necticut — Cameron Champ and the caddies for 
Koepka and McDowell. There were no positive 
tests on the Korn Ferry Tour event in Utah. 

As it enters the third week in its return from 
the COVID-19 pandemic that shut down golf for 
three months, the tour has administered 2,757 
tests at PGA Tour and Korn Ferry Tour events 
in five states, with seven positive results. 

On the PGA Tour alone, there have 
been 1,382 tests and four positive 
results. 

“It’s a low number on 
a percentage basis, but 
every number hurts,” 
PGA Tour Commis¬ 
sioner Jay Monahan 



said. “I think we all need to remind ourselves 
that we’re all learning to live with this virus. 

“It’s pretty clear that this virus isn’t going 
anywhere.” 

Nick Watney was the first player to test positive 
last week at the RBC Heritage in Hilton Head 
Island, S.C., which was teeming with people on 
summer vacation. 

Champ tested positive on Tuesday at the Trav¬ 
elers and immediately withdrew. 

Four more players withdrew even with nega¬ 
tive test results. 

Koepka said his caddie, Ricky Elliott, tested 
positive and then took another test that came 
back negative. No matter. He chose to with¬ 
draw, and was especially gutted that his younger 

SEE RESULTS ON PAGE 53 


Brooks Koepka was among five 
players who withdrew from this 
weekend’s Travelers Championship. 
Koepka’s caddie, Ricl^ Elliott, tested 
positive before taking another test 
that came back negative. Koepka 
chose to withdraw nonetheless. 

Amr Nabil/AP 


What a shortened MLB season will look like» page so 











